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The Pressmen’s Officials Violated Convention’s Instructions. 


The press reports to the effect that the Board of 
Directors of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union had signed an agreement with 
the United Typothetae of America whereby the 
establishment of the eight-hour day for pressmen, 
assistants and feeders was postponed until January 
1, 1909, have been certified by telegrams received by 
Business Agent McGenity of the Press Feeders of 
this city. The first telegram is from International 
President Martin P. Higgins, and reads as follows: 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass., January 23, 1907. 

Ed. McGenity, 308 Fourteenth St., San Francisco— 
We have signed old agreement for five years, with 
eight-hour day January 1, 1900. M. P. Hiceins. 

Second Vice-President J. G. Warrington of St. 
Louis wired as follows: 

Made agreement with Typothetae, cight hours 


January I, 1909. Does not affect eight-hour condi- 
tions on Coast. J. G. WarrincTon. 


Other advices received here reveal the fact that 
the Board of Directors was divided on the question 
of signing such an agreement, First Vice-President 
W. L. Murphy of Butte, Mont., and Second Vice- 
President J. G. Warrington of St. Louis voting 
against ratification of the agreement, while the other 
three members—President M. P. Higgins of Boston, 
General Secretary-Treasurer W. J. Webb of Brook- 
lyn, and Third Vice-President E. W. Gordon of 
Sommerville, Mass., voted in favor of it. 

Examination of the official proceedings of the 
last convention of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, held in Pittsburg, Pa., 
in June, 1906, clearly shows that the majority of the 
Board of Directors which voted to postpone the 
inauguration of the eight-hour day until January 1, 
1909, violated the instructions on the subject given 
by that convention, and also acted contrary to the 
sentiments expressed by the delegates to the San 
Francisco convention of 1905. At the convention 
held in this city the Committee on Officers’ Reports 
presented the following, which was adopted: 


“We recommend that the Board of Directors be 
instructed to secure a conference with a committee 
of the National Typothetae with a view of arranging, 
if possible, a workday of eight hours. Failing to 
make a satisfactory agreement, we recommend the 
board to be constituted a shorter work-day com- 
mittee, to begin a campaign with a view of de- 
manding the eight-hour day at the expiration of our 
agreement on May 1, 1907, and the Board being 
instructed to report to the next convention. : 


In accordance with the terms of this resolution, 
President Higgins, on September 1, 1905, addressed 
a communication to Secretary John MacIntyre of the 
United Typothetae requesting the presentation of 
the eight-hour question before the convention of 
the Typothetae. A conference of the Executive 
Board of the Typothetae (then in session in Niagara 
Falls) and the Board of Directors of the Printing 
Pressmen was held September 6, 1905. At that con- 
ference the Typothetae’s representatives contended 
that the matter of continuing an eight-hour day for 
pressmen and feeders in San Francisco should be 
arbitrated, claiming that the San Francisco unions 
were bound by the provisions of the national agree- 
ment between the Printing Pressmen and the Ty- 
pothetae which fixed the work-day at nine hours, and 
which agreement would not expire until May 1, 1907. 
As this agreement covered only places where the 
Typothetae had an organization at the time, the 
agreement was made and the Typothetae had no 


organization here at the time the Pressmen con- 
cluded negotiations for an eight-hour day, the union’s 
representatives refused to entertain the arbitration 
proposition relative to San Francisco. 

The eight-hour resolution of the San Francisco 
convention was then taken up. The Pressmen made 
strong efforts to induce the Typothete’s committee 
to agree to a date on which the eight-hour day was 
to become effective, but were met with the reply that 
it was an inopportune time “to present the eight-hour 
question on account of conditions existing that 
they were unable to have changed.” 

However, at the close of the interview the Press- 
men’s committee was informed that an answer to 
the eight-hour resolution would be sent by letter 
stating the exact position of the Typothetae on the 
subject. In April, 1906, the promised letter not hav- 
ing been received, President Higgins of the Press- 
men wrote to John MacIntyre and requested that 
the Executive Committee of the Typothetae make 
its position on the eight-hour question known. Short- 
ly afterward the following was received by Mr. 
Higgins: 

New York, April 28, 1906. 

Mr. Martin P. Higgins, Charlestown, Mass.—My 
Dear Mr. Hiccins:Answering your favor of April 
11th, I am instructed by our National Executive 
Committee to state that the committee decline to take 
up the consideration of an eight-hour work day, but 
will be pleased to appoint a committee to confer with 
a similar committee from the Pressmen’s Union to 
consider the renewal, at its expiration of the agree- 


ment which now exists between our respective or- 
ganizations. Sincerely yours, 
Joun MacIntyre. 

To this was sent the following answer: 

CuHarRLEstown, Mass., May 1, 1906. 

Mr. John MacIntyre, 320 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥.—My Dear Mr. MacIntyre: Your letter of 
the 28th, in reply to mine of the 11th, on the eight- 
hour day resolution, to hand. I regret that your 
Executive Committee failed to leave that matter’s 
consideration within the scope of the labors of the 
committee that they suggest be appointed to confer 
and consider the renewal of the agreement existing 
between our respective organizations. 

Had the eight-hour day resolution come within 
such a committee’s consideration while in conference, 
it might have made it possible for me to have had 
such a committee appointed prior to our conven- 
tion, which meets in Pittsburg, Pa., in June. ee 

The appointing of such a committee at this time 
would leave them without power of any kind in con- 
sidering a renewal of the existing agreement, until 
our convention expresses itself on the future of that 
document. I will place your letter before our con- 
vention, and you will no doubt be informed as to 
the future course of our organization on the question 
of the committee’s appointment, and the power given 
them in the consideration of the agreement’s renewal 
with your organization as well as other things that 
such a ‘convention may be delegated to discharge in 
conference with your committee. Very truly yours, 

Martin P. Hicerns. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that when the 
Pittsburg convention of the Pressmen opened it was 
confronted with the fact that the Typothetae had 
officially declined to consider the matter of inaugu- 
rating the eight-hour day in towns where it main- 
tained an organization. The only proposition the 
employers would entertain was a renewal of the 
existing agreement, which expires on May I, 1907, 
and provides for a nine-hour day. This agreement 
contains provisions which are extremely 
obnoxious to a large number of the rank and file of 
the Pressmen and Feeders’ unions throughout the 


several 


country—especially on this Coast, where the eight- 
hour day prevails in every organized town except 
Los Angeles. Aside from the nine-hour provision, 
the agreement contains sections which virtually 
recognize the “open-shop” system, and place re- 
strictions on local unions which practically deprives 
them of the autonomy they had enjoyed since the 
formation of the organization. 

Under these conditions it is absurd to assume that 
the convention would reverse the policy declared at 
the San Francisco convention in relation to the 
eight-hour day, and, in fact, the proceedings of the 
convention show that the delegates fully intended to 
secure the eight-hour day at a very early date. 

The correspondence quoted heretofore appeared 
in President Higgins’ report to the Pittsburg con- 
vention, and in that report, immediately following 
Mr. Higgins’ reply to Secretary MacIntyre of the 
Typothete, dated May 1, 1906, appears the fol- 
lowing : 

As the last convention delegated the question of 
the shorter work day to the Board of Directors and 
with the correspondence as above, and their knowl- 
edge of affairs before them, they beg leave to report 
to the convention the following plan whereby some 
tangible method or course may be arrived at that 
will result in the adoption of the eight-hour day by 
the I. P. P. and A. U. 

1. That this convention instruct the incoming 
Board of Directors to meet as a committee with a 
like committee on the part of the United Typothetae 
of America, as explained in the letter to Mr. Mac- 
Intyre under date of April 28th, herein mentioned, 
the committee on our part to strive with all power 
possible to have some concessions made by the 
Typothetae toward having the eight-hour day estab- 
lished within reasonable time, in a manner that will 
warrant its adoption on mutual grounds as a finality, 
and an agreement with that intent be entered into; 
the committee on our part having power to sign up 
such an agreement, if the eight-hour day can be 
brought within a reasonable time of attainment, if 
not the committee to report back to our next con- 
vention as provided in Section 6 of this report. 

2. That an assessment of 50 cents per month be 
levied upon all pressmen members monthly from July 
I, 1906 until July 1, 1907. 

3. That an assessment of 25 cents per month be 
levied upon all feeder or assistant members monthly 
during the same period. 

4. That this fund be sent to the International 
Secretary-Treasurer monthly by the Secretary of 
each local union, the same to be deposited in a differ- 
ent bank from that in which we deposit our regular 
funds, and the same to be known as the Shorter 
Work-Day Fund. 

5. The question of what year and date the eight- 
hour day shall be adopted shall remain within the 
keeping of the incoming Board of Directors, they to 
report to the next convention in full their observa- 
tions and judgments as to what our future course 
should be in setting a date for the adoption of the 
eight-hour day. 

6. In view of the fact that our agreement with the 
United Typothetae of America will not expire until 
May 1, 1907, the Board of Directors feel that the 
provisions of Section 4 of this report would be the 
wisest course to follow, until at least another con- 
vention had followed the carrying out of the first 
three sections of this report, in order that an oppor- 
tunity may be given the membership to understand 
our financial strength, as well as hearing from the 
incoming Board of Directors a report of the work 
done by them during the year toward an amicable 
adjustment of the shorter work-day, or eight-hour 
day, with the United Typothetae of America. 

7. The wisdom of the above course is, in the esti- 
mation of the Board of Directors, the safest and best 


(Continued on page 4.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held January 25, 1907. 


Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m.; Delegate 
Walsh elected President pro tem; minutes of the 
previous meeting approved. 

CREDENTIALS—Web Pressmen, J. J. Phillips, Jas. 
Garrett. Street Railroad Construction Workers, 
Nicholas Kohl, John McCarthy, Frank Doran, H. 
Wartenberg, G. Tocalino. Soda and Mineral Water 
Bottlers, W. Bautz. Postal Clerks, H. J. Caveney, 
vice G. N. Jones. Barbers, D. F. Tattenham, G. L. 
Borges. Tailors, H. T. Ajax, F. J. Pratt. Retail 
Delivery Drivers, B. Farnham. Boxmakers and 
Sawyers, J. J. Cornyn, Wm. McIntosh, J. W. Wil- 
son, J. E. Malnberg, vice J. J. Hughes. Brewery 
Workmen, P. O’Brien, A. M. Tiedemann, J. Guinnee, 
G. Hildebrand, A. Ponitz. Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards, George Banister, Eugene Burke, John Mead, 
Eugene Steidle, E. S. Gordon. Cooks, F. Fleisch- 
man, vice O. T. N. Ledwith. Bakers, No. 24, Ed. 
Hoffman, Jos. Puntigam, Anton Wahl, Wm. Krampe, 
Walter Rippas, S. Leamon, R. Schwarting. Elec- 
trical Workers, No. 151, J. J. Wharton, vice H. Wolf. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed: From the A. F. of L, 
acknowledging the receipt of $27 for 300 copies of 
proceedings of the A. F. of L. convention. Telegram 
from the General Secretary of the Teamsters’ In- 
ternational Union, protesting against the seating of 
delegates from Local No. 85. From the A. F. of L., 
requesting the Council to indorse resolution in refer- 
ence to requesting our representatives at Washing- 
ton to aid the movement of arbitration of national 
disputes. Moved and seconded that the Secretary 
be instructed to comply with the request. Referred 
to Organizing Committee: Application for affilia- 
tion of Travelers and Novelty Workers. From Na- 
tional President Chas. Dold of the Piano and Organ 
Workers, in reference to jurisdiction of their local. 
Referred to Law and Legislative Committee: Copy 
of the proposed bill for the establishment, mainte- 
nance and control of a sanitarium for the treatment 
of curable cases of tuberculosis. Referred to Execu- 
tive Committee: Wage scale and agreement of 
Electrical Workers, No. 151, with the Western Shore 
Railroad Company. 

Report oF Unions—Barber Shop Porters and 
Bath House Employes, report having signed up 
agreement for one year with the Sutro Baths, pro- 
viding for a 25 per cent increase to all employes. 

ExecuTIvE ComMMITTEE—Recommends: 1—That 
the Secretary answer the communication of Con- 
gressman C. H. Grosvenor, relative to his letter on 
the Japanese question and other matters of informa- 
tion. 2—That the communication from the Milkers’ 
Union, on grievances be laid over at their request. 
3—That the Secretary inform the Central Body of 
Point Richmond of the action of the Upholsterers 
of this city, relative to the placing of the Schrock 
Furniture Company on the unfair list. 4—That the 
Secretary purchase a sectional bookcase, the cost 
not to exceed $8.50. 5—A committee from the Coop- 
ers’ Union, No. 65, requesting the assistance of 
Secretary adjusting matters with the Pacific Oil and 
Lead Works. 

UNFINISHED Business—Moved and seconded that 
the Council levy a boycott on the tailoring firm of 
McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., at 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, for violating 
union conditions: 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
Council indorse the bill presented to the Legislature 
by the Barbers’ Union, for the registering, licensing, 
etc., of barbers; carried. 

ELecTion oF OrFicers—The following having re- 
ceived the required number of votes to elect, Vice- 
President Gallagher declared them elected for the 
ensuing term: President, Geo. W. Bell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. C. Rose; Recording Secretary, W. P. Mc- 
Cabe; Financial Secretary, J. J. Kenny; Treasurer, 
D. McLennan; Sergeant-at-Arms, P. O’Brien; 
Trustees—Miss A. Burkhardt, C. T. Schuppert, F. 
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Zimmerman; Law and Legislative Committee—G. B. 
Benham, J. Bowlan, R. Cornelius, J. K. Jones, W. 
Macarthur; Executive Committee—H. M. Alexander, 
Miss M. Andrews, J. Crosby, H. L. Foster, J. J. 
Furey, Ed. Hoffman, B. LaRue, J. R. Matheson, D. 
Teamsters, $20; Bottle Caners, $4; Waiters, $20; 
W. Wynn. Organizing Committee—H. Altman, J. 
Burnes, P. Campbell, T. Carlson, J. Guinnee, J. A. 
Hooper, J. McPherson, Miss A. Mullen, Miss E. 
O'Keefe, J. A. Peterson, J. O. Walsh; Label Com- 
mittee—H. T. Ajax, J. J. Byrne, P. Campbell, H. L. 
Foster, G. Hohlman, E. Horan, C. Koch, Miss M. 
O’Brien, E. Robinson, F. L. Weissenberg, M. Wille; 
Directors of Lasor CLAr1IoN—R. Cornelius, J. K. 
Jones. 

Recerpts—Wells, Fargo Express, $17.60; Book- 
binders, $6; Drug Clerks, $18; Hackmen, $6; Shoe 
Clerks, $6; Glove Workers, $8; Boxmakers, and 
Sawyers, $8; Jewelry Workers, $8; Machinists, $20; 
Teamsters, $20;. Bottle Caners, $4; Waiters, $20; 
Pattern Makers, $24; Bootblacks, $4;.Cooks, $12; 
Bartenders, $20; Carriage Workers, $8; Upholster- 
ers, $6. Total, $215.60. 

EXpEeNSES—Secretary, $30; car fare, 75 cents; 
stenographer, $15; W. N. Brunt Co., printing, $3.25. 
Total, $49. 

Adjourned at 1 a. m. 

Wo. P. McCasz, Secretary. 
—— ———_ & ________ 
JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE. 


The Executive Board of the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League met at 860 McAllister street on 


| the 26th inst. and was called to order by the Secre- 


tary at 8:10 p. m. Delegate Macarthur was nomi- 
nated and elected Chairman for the evening; Vice- 
President Carr, arriving later, assumed the chair. 
ComMunIcATIONS—From Luce’s Press Clipping 
Bureau of New York, giving terms for newspaper 
clippings relating to “State Rights” as involved in 
the President’s utterances on the school question in 
California; received and on motion referred to Dele- 
gate Macarthur and the Secretary with power to act. 
From H. T. Kessler of Lake Forest College, Ill. 
asking for data on the Japanese question; received 
and the request complied with. From J. D. McGau- 
ghey, publisher of the Stockton News-Advocate, re- 
questing information as to the manner in which to 


organize and perpetuate a branch league in the City’ 


of Stockton; received and the Secretary directed 
to furnish all the necessary information and data. 
From Jno. Adams, Jr., of Harvard College, thank- 
ing the league for statistics relative to Japanese ex- 
clusion; received and Mr. Adams ordered placed 
upon the League’s mailing list. From San Francisco 
Typographical Union, No. 21, Woodsmen of Eureka, 
and Granite Cutters of Knowles, remitting their 
monthly contributions and pledging continued sup- 
port to the league; received and acknowledged. 

The Secretary rendered his regular weekly report 
which was on motion received. 

Bitts—The following bills were ordered paid: J. 
W. Wilcox, rent ending February 21st, $40; James 
D. Graham, expenses to B. T. C. convention, $25; 
E. W. Wilcox, salary, $12; A. E. Yoell, salary, $35; 
postage, supplies, wood and coal, $6. 

ComMMiITTEES—Committee on Publicity and Statis- 
tics—Delegate McGowan reported that the commit- 
tee met by appointment Tuesday evening, January 
22d. Upon request of the President of the League he 
drafted a bill relative to securing the sentiment of 
the people on Asiatic exclusion by ballot. The bill 
was ordered read, and was discussed at length by 
Delegates Furuseth, Macarthur and others, when it 
was agreed that it be referred to the committee for 
further consideration, and that action on same be 
made a special order of business for next Saturday 
night and that the Secretary be instructed to notify 
all members of the board to be present. Delegate 
Macarthur reported on the digest of the Third 
Report on Hawaii, as compiled by Delegate Graham, 
and asked that the same be indorsed by the board. 


‘The delegate also submitted another digest dwelling 


on the report of the California Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and suggested that that take the same 


Pretty Lawn Waists 
for Spring, 1907 


Great Quantities of Dainty Styles— 
Attractive in Design as Well as Price 


THE NEW SPRING WAISTS ARE NOW AT 
HALE’S—HERE FOR YOUR CHOOSING— 
‘AND SUCH PRETTY WAISTS, TOO. DE- 
SIGNERS HAVE CREATED SOME EXCEP- 
TIONALLY DAINTY AND NEW EFFECTS 
IN GREAT VARIETY THIS SEASON. 
THERE ARE BOTH THREE-QUARTER 
AND LONG SLEEVE WAISTS; SOME 
TRIMMED WITH LACES, OTHERS WITH 
EMBROIDERIES; SOME BUTTON IN THE 
BACK, OTHERS IN FRONT; EFFECTIVELY 
TUCKED; EVERY WAIST A NEAT AND 
DAINTY STYLE—AND ALL ARE _ RE- 
MARKABLY GOOD VALUES. 


59c 75c 95c $1.25 


AND UPWARDS 


UNION 
LABEL, 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


© TRADES 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St. 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 

1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 

2593 Mission St., near 22d 
Phone West 2039 In order 
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Geary Street at Polk 


Prices and Quality Must Be 
Right at the New Store 


On this basis we bid for your trade 
as we are satisfied that our line of 
Kitchen Utensils, Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Notions and Ladies’ Furnish- 
ings, Etc., are positively lower than 
elsewhere. Try us.: : : 3 3 2 


Investigate - - - Compare 


course. On motion, the report of the committee was 
received and the requests complied with. Pursuant 
to the above, the Secretary was directed to send the 
two digests to Congressman Hayes and request that 
he have the same printed as a public document and 
in as large numbers as possible. By motion of 
Delegate Furuseth the Secretary was directed to 
look into the matter of procuring an ethnographic 
map and report at his earliest convenience. 

Committee on Organization and Finance—Re- 
ported progress. 

New Busitness—On motion, the Committee on 
Publicity and Statistics were directed to prepare 
resolutions to be presented at the next meeting of 
the League in relation to the present influx of Japa- 
nese and the violation of the Alien Contract Labor 
Law. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Balance on hand, January 19 
Excelsior Homestead Club 
Typographical, No. 21 
Starr King Council, Jr. Ord 
Hackmen . 
Blacksmiths, No. 316 
Woodsmen of Eureka 


Expenditures . 


Balance on hand 
. YoreLt, Secretary. 
NOTICE. 

Contributions for the month of January are now 
due and payable at the headquarters of the league. 
860 McAllister street. 

GENERAL MEETING. 

A general meeting of the league will be held next 
Sunday, February 3, 1907, at Woodworkers’ Hall. 
Twenty-second and Folsom streets, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

—————-@_____ 
‘““WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST.” 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, Sixteenth and Mission 
streets. 

M. Siminoff, Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House 
and Pacific Cloak and Suit House, Market street, 
between Taylor and Jones, and 540 McAllister street. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners, Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick, tanner, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. 

M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney street, J. Finnigan, 
proprietor. 

Bolton & Strong, photo engravers, Fifteenth and 
Mission streets. 

McMahon, Keyer & Stigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

2S Sg 

Street railway employes of Ohio are seeking to 
compel a general enforcement of the State law call- 
ing for all vestibules to be heated. 

&- 

Over 7,000,000 English-speaking people now carry 

union cards. 


Demand union-label clothing, 
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GREAT CLEARANCE IN 
MEN’S CLOTHING 


On payments of $1.00 weekly you may buy the finest of Men’s Clothing, 
values up to $30.00 and the price to you will be but $12.50 
You may have the benefit of wearing this clothing while paying for it and 


you pay less than the exclusive Cash Houses (who are all in the Trust) 
charge you. 


THE FINEST OVERCOATS, CRAVENETTES AND SUITS $12.50. 


Kragens takes its finest of Vicunas, Beavers and Kersey Overcoats; Kra- 
gens takes its finest “Priestley” Cravenettes in blacks, grays and mixtures; 
Kragens takes its finest double and single breasted Worsted Suits, Clay Suits, 
Serge Suits and Thibet Suits and gives you your choice of any Suit, Overcoat 


and Cravenette for $12.50 

Kragens tells you that this clothing sold up as high as $30.00, but now Kragens 
is making room for its Spring goods which will shortly arrive, and on pay- 
ments of $1.00 WEEKLY you.may buy’ any garment worth up to $30.00 and 
the price to you will be but $12.50 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Kragens gives you any Boys’ Suit or any Overcoat; Suits and Overcoats 
that were considered excellent values at $10.00 and $12.50 and on payments 
of $1.0 WEEKLY you may now buy these for 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


Read about the following bargains in Men’s Furnishings: 
It is a further convincer that the Workingman’s Store save the Working- 
man money. 


25c Silk Shield Bows 

25c All-Wool Sox, “gray” 

35c Neckwear, new patterns 

50c President Suspenders : 

75¢ Derby Ribbed Underwear, medium weight 

50c Black and White Striped Work Shirts............... 30¢ 
75c New Golf Shirts, “full size” 

$1.50 Wright’s Fleece-Lined Underwear 

$1.25 All-Wool odd Drawers “‘to close” 

$2.50 Fancy Vests, up-to-date patterns 


MEN’S HATs. 


Advance sale of the new Spring shapes. Soft Hats, Stiff Hats, Knox and 
Dunlap shaped Hats that later will be sold at $2.75, now 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ SHOES. 


$1.50 Men’s Opera Slippers, magnificent values................00005 65e¢ 
$2.00 Men’s Romeos, “an overstock” 
$2.00 Shoes for Boys in the very best satin calf; Special 


Men’s $5.00 and $5.50 Shoes, all leathers, all shapes, all kinds. Special for 
one week . 
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THE PRESSMEN’S OFFICIALS VIOLATED 
CONVENTION’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


way for us to proceed, that we may feel our way 
carefully toward accomplishing the greatest amount 
of progress along the eight-hour day program, of 
not only trying to place our membership upon an 
eight-hour basis, but the entire printing industry as 
well, in all sections where it is an industry of any 
oe the same as was the nine-hour day in 
1898. 

8. In connection with our own efforts along the 
above lines we should also court the aid and assist- 
ance of the other branches of the printing trade 
insofar as trying to have a unity of purpose in 
placing the printing industry on an eight-hour basis 
as well as our membership in it. 

9. While we would like to see our membership on 
an eight-hour basis, we should try with every means 
within our power of agitation and co-operation to 
bring the whole printing industry on an eight-hour 
basis, not forgetting the fact that this was accom- 
plished when the nine-hour day was established in 
the printing industry. 

10. The success achieved in our nine-hour day 
effort is possible in the adoption of the eight-hour 
day, and while recent events in the printing industry 
have mooted this possibility, it is still within our 
right and efforts to try at least along the lines 
adopted in bringing the printing industry to a nine- 
hour day basis in 1808. 

11. The foregoing report is made in outline of 
what should be done by the membership toward ac- 
quiring the eight-hour day, and while we all would 
like to see it come as soon as possible, we should 
not attempt to enforce it with a strike until all other 
means had failed to secure it, and our finances and 
organization are made such that, in the event of 
failure to accomplish our desire along the lines of 
easy approach, we can leave the date of enforcing it 
within the keeping of those whom we elect to admin- 
ister our affairs, and then when they inform us of 
what course we should pursue, we will know that the 
time has been carefully considered and our duty and 
finances will have to aid us in doing the rest. 


The Committee on Officers’ Reports, to which the 
report of President Higgins was referred, reported 
to the convention as follows: 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

“The committee is pleased to coincide with the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors, inas- 
much as they are of such a nature that the commit- 
tee has seen fit to indorse the plan of assessment as 
formulated by the Board, and that we recommend 
that this convention declare in favor of the eight- 
hour day immediately after the expiration of the 
agreement now existing between the U. T. A. and 
the I. P. P. and A. U., provided it is not within the 
scope of possibilities of having same arranged amica- 
bly and equitably between the U. T. A. and the I. P. 
P. and A. U. within a reasonable time after the 
expiration of the agreement now existing between 
these two respective organizations. 

“The committee further recommend that steps be 
taken by the Board of Directors to act in conjunc- 
tion with the other branches of the printing crafts 
for perfecting a plan whereby unity of action may be 
carried out in the adoption of the eight-hour day.” 

Upon motion duly made and seconded the report 
of the committee was adopted. 


The essence of the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors and of the report of: the Committee 
on Officers’ Reports in relation to the question as to 
when the eight-hour day shall be established is 
found in the expression “within a reasonable time.” 
That neither the convention nor the members of the 
Board of Directors deemed January 1, 1909, a date 
which would conform to the declaration requiring 
the inauguration of the eight-hour day “within a 
reasonable time,’ is evident from the fact that the 
convention declared in favor of the inauguration of 
the eight-hour day “immediately after the expira- 
tion of the agreement now existing between the 
I. P. P. A. U. and the U. T. A.,’ which occurs 
May 1, 1907. 

Furthermore, the convention indorsed the recom- 
mendation to levy an assessment on the pressmen of 
50 cents a month, and feeders 25 cents a month, be- 
ginning July 1, 1906 and ending July 1, 1907. This 
assessment was clearly ordered in anticipation of 
resistance by the Typothetae to the demand for an 
eight-hour day, and the action of the convention in 
this respect alone furnishes conclusive evidence of 
the fact that the delegates favored a strike for eight 
hours not later than July, 1907, if the Typothetae 


‘cian. 
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refused to make an agreement to grant the shorter 
workday within a reasonable time after the expira- 
tion of the existing agreement—May 1, 1907. 

That it was never intended to give the Board of 
Directors power to absolutely fix a date when the 
eight-hour day should go into effect is established 
by the following section of the report approved by 
the convention: 

“5. The question of what year and date the eight- 
hour day shall be adopted shall remain within the 
keeping of the incoming Board of Directors, they to 
report to the next convention in full their observa- 
tions and judgments as to what our future course 
should be in setting a date for the adoption of the 
eight-hour day.” 

Notwithstanding this clean-cut requirement that 
the Board of Directors report to the convention to 
be held in New York next June on the question as 
to the date on which the eight-hour day shall be- 
come effective, a majority of the Board of Directors 
has, as stated in the telegrams quoted herein, arbi- 
trarily fixed January 1, 1909 as the date. 

That the New York convention of the Pressmen 
and Assistants will repudiate the action of the 
Directors, and probably discipline the three Directors 
responsible for this violation of the instructions of 
the Pittsburg convention, seems to be a certainty. 
And it is equally certain that the Typothetae, in con- 
formity with its usual policy, will contend that the 
unauthorized agreement must be observed. As 
heretofore stated in the LAaspor Ciarion, the locals 
of Pressmen and Feeders on this Coast are espe- 
cially incensed against the officials who are responsi- 
ble for this extraordinary agreement, and will un- 
doubtedly send their full quota of delegates to New 
York to make a determined fight against its adop- 
tion. The unions in this city will commence as soon 
as possible to enlist the support of their sister locals 
throughout the country in the fight to be made in 
New York next June, Organizer Berry stating that 
resolutions to this end will be presented to Printing 
Pressmen, No. 24, at its next meeting. 

Not only are members of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union up in arms 
against the action of a majority of the Board of 
Directors, but the members of the allied crafts of 
the printing industry are also vigorously denouncing 
the “1909” agreement. The Typographical Union 
has been waging a strong fight for some time in a 
number of cities to establish the eight-hour day in 
the job printing branch; the Lithographers are also 
on strike for eight hours in a majority of the cities 
in which they have locals, while the Bookbinders 
intend to demand an eight-hour day at an early date. 
The co-operation of the Pressmen in the eight-hour 
fight at an early day would have greatly augmented 
the chances for a speedy victory for all these organ- 
izations, and the allied crafts naturally resent what 
they deem the treachery of President Higgins of the 
I. P. P. and A. U., who is regarded as the one man 
responsible for the “1909” agreement. Whatever 
prestige Higgins has heretofore enjoyed in the labor 
movement he has certainly forfeited, and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that he can again command sufficient 
support to secure re-election as President of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 


————_@-_______ 

Daily newspapers in Chicago and other Western 
cities have been publishing stories to the effect that 
President Gompers went to Cuba in order to escape 
a summons to testify for the defense in the Shea trial 
in Chicago. They claim that a special delivery let- 
ter and a telegram were sent to Gompers requesting 
him to come to Chicago, all of which were ignored, 
and finally a deputy sheriff was sent to Washington 
to serve papers, but arrived a few moments too late. 
This story started the rounds just two weeks after 
Wm. Mailly, formerly National Secretary of the 
Socialist party, visited Mr. Gompers in Washington 
and found him suffering greatly with neuralgia and 
preparing to go to Cuba upon the advice of a physi- 
There seems to be a movement on among 
certain papers to discredit Gompers, despite his con- 
servatism, ever since he took to the political field 
last summer. 
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The name of the “Dollar for Dol- 
Company—the home of Sterling goods 
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10 per cent Discount on Cash Purchases 
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Furniture 


The biggest stock in all San Francisco. We 
unload on our spur track an average of two 
carloads a day. [Everything at “low rent” 


prices. 


Carpets 
Nearly 300 different patterns—some Brus- 


sells designs as low as 65 cents. Rugs in every 
size made, and a plentiful stock of linoleum 


and matting. 


Stoves 


Richmond ranges, of course—the best stove 
in the whole wide world. Also big stock of 
steel ranges, Peerless stoves, Sterling stoves. 


STERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD STREET, NEAR SIXTH 


One Block and a Half From Hal's. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ offices, No. 68 
Haight street. 

The Board of Directors held its regular weekly 
meeting on January 29th, President C. H. Cassasa 
in the chair. Messrs. C. M. Crogan, C. L. Morgan, 
and M. Rey were admitted to membership by initia- 
tion, and Messrs. J. H. Condy, of Local No. 189, 
Stockton; E. Demitris, of No. 47, Los Angeles; 
C. F. Kelley, of No. 154, Colorado Springs, and R. 
Wetzel, of No. 266, Little Rock, were admitted on 
transfer card, and Mr. 'C. F. Kelley being subse- 
quently admitted to full membership in No. 6. Ap- 
plications for membership were received from 
Messrs. R. Everett, W. A. Thomson, A. Thorant, 
and H. A. Vorrath. 

The following-named members have been rein- 
stated to membership in good standing: H. F. Bar- 
bier, E. G. Fischer, J. C. Lackenback, C. C. Maurer, 
P. Sammann, E. Steffens, and A. Timmins. 

Mr. Julius Gold, on transfer from Local No. 10, 
of Chicago, has resigned from membership in the 
M. M. P. U. and discontinued the active practice of 
the profession in San Francisco, in order to devote 
himself entirely to his study of the violin. He is at 
present located in Sebastopol, California, under cir- 
cumstances suitable to the furtherance of his chosen 
work, and in his praiseworthy ambition merits and 
receives the best wishes of his friends and former 
associates. 

The Alameda County Branch of Local No. 6 will 
hold its regular monthly meeting next Thursday, 
February 7th, at the branch headquarters, No. 908 
Washington street, Oakland, room 2, at II a. m. 
sharp. Business of interest to all resident members 
of Alameda County will be transacted, and the mem- 
bership is urged to attend. 

Mr. Louis von der Mehden, Jr., returned to San 
Francisco on January 26th on account of the danger- 
ous illness of his father, Louis von der Mehden, Sr. 
The latest news is to the effect that Mr. Mehden, 
Sr.’s, condition has changed perceptibly for the bet- 
ter, and hope is held out that he may eventually re- 
cover. 

The San Francisco Musical Fund Society, Incor- 
porated, held its forty-third annual meeting on Janu- 
ary 17th. This society—the oldest on the Pacific 
Coast, composed of members of the musical fra- 
ternity—is a purely benevolent association, and has 
a noteworthy history in the annals of the San Fran- 
cisco profession. The reports presented at the last 
annual meeting showed a very prosperous condition 
of the society’s affairs, there being a membership of 
100 members and cash assets of over $15,000. The 
aims and objects of the society, as well as its present 
satisfactory condition, commend it to the favorable 
consideration of all members of the musical pro- 


fession. 
ee 
RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 


Retail Shoe Clerks, Local No. 410, has appointed 
the following committee to make arrangements for 
its annual outing: J. J. Byrne, Max E. Licht, E. A. 
Levy, H. Cantrowith and Milton Cohn. 

It was announced that members, in order io be 
eligible to receive sick benefits under the provisions 
of the international law must have their dues paid 
for the current month. 

The union is maintaining its standing as one of 
the most progressive locals of Retail Clerks in the 


country. 
ee _———— 


WEB PRESSMEN. 


The following officers of Web Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 4, were installed at the last meeting: President, 
T. J. Dinan; Vice-President, Charles Bishop; Re- 
cording Secretary, James Garrett; Financial Secre- 
tary, R. J. Estudillo; Treasurer, Frank E. Farley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, James Thomas; Delegates to 
Allied Printing Trades Council—B. Roberts and 
Frank Dermody; Delegates to Labor Council—James 
Garrett and Jennings Phillips; Delegate to the Japa- 
nese and Korean Exclusion League, Jennings 
Phillips. 
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START 1907 RIGHT 


The best way to start a New Year is NOT to sit be- 
wailing the blunders of days gone by. Instead, it is to 
rise up with fresh energy, with eyes to a front, resolved 
to profit by past experience. 

What is experience? 

It is knowledge gained from past deeds. 

That is the point where the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA makes its great appeal. It sums up for a man 
all the experience of all the other men since the world 
began. 

Do you think you are strong enough to ignore all this 
past experience in beginning another year? 


THE DESIRE TO IMPROVE 


is the one element which has uplifted the whole race and 
made entire civilizations. Kingdoms have passed away 
and new states have arisen, simply because individual 
men have resolved to better themselves. 

The story of their struggles and the results of their 
labors are printed for YOUR benefit in the ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


THE NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


should include the procuring of this splendid set of books. 
It is the finest single equipment for success ever pre- 
pared. Its thirty-one volumes were a century and a quar- 
ter in the making, and represent an outlay of over one 
million of dollars. The New Twentieth Century Edition 
will give you the latest facts in history and biography, 
the most recent researches in chemistry, mechanics and 
engineering, the last word in surgery and theology, the 
oo status of the Roentgen ray and wireless telegra- 
phy 

If you start 1907 with BRITANNICA, you can turn 
Over 12,000 new leaves instead of one. 


IN WHATEVER LINE 


of trade or professional work you may be engaged, you 
cannot afford to begin the New Year without this prince 
of reference works—particularly when it is now within 
your grasp at LESS THAN HALF PRICE, and payable 
at the rate of 


TEN CENTS A DAY! 


Let us tell you more about this 
remarkable offer. But do not delay, 
as our contract is soon to expire, 
and we cannot renew it. Read 
this Special Warning. 

It is worth money to all those 
who intend to get the Britannica 
“‘some day.’’ Take advantage of to see & from sale 

: aa ces entire n favor of its 
tals offer NOW —before it is too English rival WE CAN. 


te. 
BOOKCASE FREE PRESENT CONTRACT 


PRESENT CONTRACT 
We have on hand a limited 


and this means that in 
a short time you cannot 
number of oak bookcases, made obtain a set at Half 
especially for these sets. They Spates and on easy 
will be given free of charge to all waa ee oe F 
who order through this coupon. a 
Cut Out and Mail this Coupon Today : 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSN. 
571 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send (without cost to me) sample pages and particulars 
of your New Werner Twentieth Century Edition Encyclopaedia 
Britannica offer. (Bookcase coupon. ) 


Special Warning ! 

The great success of 
this American edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica has driven the 
high-priced English edi- 
tion from this market. 
As a result an agree- 
ment has been made 
against the 20th Cen- 
tury (American) edition 
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The regular monthly meeting of the Japanese 
and Korean Exclusion League will be held next Sun- 
day, the 3d inst., at Woodworkers’ Hall, Folsom 
and Twenty-second streets, at 2 p. m. Several mat- 
ters of importance relating to recent developments 
with respect to exclusion, the school question and 
the attitude of the Federal authorities on these sub- 
jects will be considered, consequently all delegates 
should attend the meeting. 


The second ballot held by Waiters’ Union, No. 30, 
for President and Recording Secretary resulted in 
the election of J. D. Kirkpatrick as President and 
A. C. Beck was chosen Secretary. 


ee ae 

Carpenters’ Union, No. 483, has decided to erect 
a building on its own ground, and at the last meet- 
ing decided to purchase a lot—soxi20—on Fulton 
street, near Van Ness avenue. The price of the lot 
is said to have been $18,500. 
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CHILDREN WITHOUT CHILDHOOD. 
MARTHA S. BENSLEY, IN “COLLIER’S.” 


[The following is one of a series of articles by 
Martha S. Bensley, which have been published in 
Collier’s, telling of the shameless practices by which 
New York garment contractors confiscate young 
human lives and grind them into dollars of profit.— 
Epitor. ] 


“I’m goin’ to get another job,” he told me. “Oh, 
I’m makin’ money enough—it ain’t that. But I 
don’t like the work. No, it ain’t hard, but I’m just 
tired chasin’ after them poor fellers all the time. 
You see it’s this way: I work for the company, 
sellin’ sewin’-machines to the garment workers. Oh, 
bless you—not the employers! It’s the men that 
buys the machines! 


“No, they don’t cost much—thirty-seven dollars, if 
you pay cash—but then they ain’t hardly ever got the 
money. Mostly they pay two or three dollars down, 
and then two dollars a month till they get it paid for. 
And when they do it that way they have to pay fifty- 
six dollars for a machine instead of thirty-seven. 
Then there’s a new patent stand they’ve got to have 
to go with it, and the company makes them pay any- 
where from nine to fourteen dollars for that. No, 
they don’t pay cash down for that either—just a dol- 
lar to start with, and then a dollar every week. I 
ain't the collector for that stand—not me! But one 
of the men that is told me that the company makes 
them stands for a dollar and a half apiece. Yes, 
ma’am—one dollar and fifty cents—and they get 
fourteen dollars for them! So you see when a man 
buys one of these machines and a stand he has two 
collectors after him all the time—and I ain't goin’ 
to be one of them! Could you go with me and see 
"em? Why sure, if you want to—but it ain’t no 
fun!” 

He called for me the next morning, and we started 
out. 

“T'll tell ‘em you're learnin’ the business, and I’m 
just givin’ you a few lessons and takin’ you around.” 


A CHILD TOILS ON EVERY GARMENT. 

I was used, of course, to considering the very word 
“sweatshop” as anathema; and, like other moral 
bourgeoisie, to hold up my skirts at the mention of 
it and pass by on the other side—quickly. I dreaded 
this trip with the collector, but I found that in itself 
the sweatshop is no more to be vituperated than any 
other step in the transition between the stage of 
civilization where clothes are not produced at all, 
and that golden dream of the future where ideal 
clothes are produced under ideal conditions. It 
might be considered as analogous to the gorilla—a 
horrible monster in itself, but a necessary step in 
the chain from worm to man. 

Primarily the sweatshop is just the family with a 
few people hired to help it—and the child works in 
the sweatshop because it has worked in the home. 
But when the home becomes the sweatshop a cruel 
and interfering law steps in, saying: “See here—it 
is possibly your opinion to abuse your wife and chil- 
dren—to make them work long hours in ill-lighted, 
unsanitary holes, crowded together like flies—we 
have as yet only a limited control over your blood 
kin! But your own family are the only people you 
are permitted to abuse. You shall not put other peo- 
ple on the same level with them—understand ?” 

And so the law says a few gentle things on the 
subject of air, light, and hours. Not that there is 
any attention paid to these remarks—oh, no! But it 
is something that they have said—some time they 
may be heard! But, in the meantime, even with 
every rule and regulation violated, the sweatshops 
tend to be an improvement on the homes. The chil- 
dren are there, of course—but the cooking and sleep- 
ing and the very sick people are not so likely to be, 
and the vigilant inspector would find it easier to visit 
them if he happened to consider it his duty. 

Almost everything that a human being can wear 
is made in the sweatshops. With the collector I 
visited about seventy in which they make woolen 
garments alone: coats, pants, vests, ladies’ cloaks 
and skirts, and children’s jackets. They are scattered 
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all up and down the streets of the Ghetto, and vary 
in size from the little one that is almost a home, to 
the big one that is almost a factory. Sometimes we 
groped through long, dark tunnels to interior courts, 
sometimes we went up to-garrets; once the collector 
had to drag me up where the stairs had broken away. 
Sometimes the whir of machines would be heard 
from some old six-story tenement, and we would find 
five floors of sweatshops—six to the floor—that is, 
thirty to the building. 

And scattered all through these places were chil- 


dren—not many in any one shop, to be sure—but 


almost always one or two—so that practically every 
piece of ready-made clothing comes under the hand 
of some child in the making, as the cloth has come 
under a child’s hand in the weaving. I saw boys 
who admitted that they were only ten, and some were 
undoubtedly younger than that, but I do not believe 
that any of the girls I saw were less than twelve 
years old. The boys do all sorts of things—pull 
bastings, finish seams and linings, carry the clothing 
about in the shops, and even serve drinks to the 
workers. One of these little “bartenders” told me he 
was ten, but his size certainly didn’t warrant any 
such exaggerated statement. 


ONLY SEE OTHERS PLAY. 

In the district around Seward Park are many of 
the smaller sweatshops. And through the windows 
the working children can see the playing children 
swinging, or running races,.or at baseball—that is, 
they can see them if they have time to raise their 
eyes from the hurrying needles, or unless they are 
working in an interior tenement. To reach one of 
these the collector and I plunged down some uncer- 
tain steps, which had been mended with bits of tin 
and odd barrel staves, into a damp tunnel below the 
level of the street, and then up another decaying 
flight into a little courtyard. The rail of the stair- 
way and every projecting point were hung like a 
lady’s dress with foot-deep fringes. These fringes 
were made of scraps of cloth, of threads and bits of 
paper, woven selvages, and all the refuse of the 
sweatshop; and they hung there grimy with soot, 
dank with many rains, and laden with a prehistoric 
smell. 

On the top floor was one shop. The little foot- 
power machines were running—the rusty irons were 
set on the coals in an improvised forge—the men 
hurried their work on and on, and three little boys 
and a girl tried to keep up with them in finishing 
and button-sewing. The light of the court came 
dimly into the narrow windows; there was no virility 
in anything except the disease that breathed back and 
forth on the furnace-hot air, and infected the shoddy 
clothing which lay in piles on the table and the floor. 
The white-faced men and children showed the effect 
of this miasma. 

In one shop, neither of the worst nor of the best 
class, I recognized a girl from the Buttonhole Work- 
ers and Finishers’ Union. I was about to speak to 
her, when the collector, seeing my intention, put a 
detaining hand on my arm. “Say, you better not,” 
he whispered. “The boss has got his eye on you 
anyway, and maybe you'll get her into trouble.” So 
I stepped back, and the child bent lower over her 
work. 

Once last year when I was keeping office hours at 
the Woman’s Trade Union League, I heard a voice 
say: 

“IT want to come into the union.” 

I looked over my desk and saw this child. It 
seemed to me that she couldn’t be more than eleven 
or twelve years old. 

“What union?” I inquired. 

“I don’t know the name of it, but I want to get in.” 

“Well, what do you do?” 

“Oh, I just make buttonholes.” 

And then she told me. 

CEMETERY RAFFLE TICKETS FOR PAY. 

In a sweatshop where she worked they “finished” 
pants mostly, and she had sometimes made as much 
as four dollars a week. “You see I learned it at 
home off my ma—I’m awful quick, I am.” She had 
been contented enough until one day when it was 
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time for the girls to get their money, the “boss” 
came in and told them that he couldn’t pay them till 
the next week. But when the end of that week came 
he put them off again; and after three weeks he 
called them all into the office and gave them each a 
dollar and a half, and told them that he couldn’t pay 
them the rest of their wages, but that he had some 
raffle tickets for a lot in a cemetery over in Brook- 
lyn, and they would have to take those instead. 
There was more or less protest, but the girls knew 
that any one who spoke too loudly would simply be 
turned out with no wages at all, and as it was the 
dull season there was no other work to be had. 
Besides, most of the girls had grown used to such 
things, and didn’t realize quite how great the in- 
justice was. 


But this little buttonhole maker was young, though 
in spite of appearances she was almost fourteen, and 
was still hopeful that things would be better some- 
time. She said pitifully that they didn’t-have enough 
to eat at home, and that the Charity Organization 
had had to pay the rent for them—that she needed 
some clothes, and as I looked at her draggled skirt 
and worn shoes I thought that she did too. She said 
she didn’t think it was right for him to give her raffle 
tickets for a cemetery lot—she hadn’t been working 
for’ tickets, they were no good to her, and she didn’t 
want a cemetery lot—besides, she had never liked 
Brooklyn anyway. : 

We tried to get some justice for the child; but it 
was not till I saw this sweatshop that I realized what 
she was giving in exchange for raffle tickets. It had 
seemed before a fearful thing to teach these practical 
lessons in robbery to young girls; but now I knew 
that it was not only the robbery of wages that was 
going on—but the theft of youth and health and 
strength; of present comfort and of future happi- 
ness. 

In one of the better-class shops where there 
seemed to be light enough and air enough—where 
they had gas-lit pressing irons and power machines— 
where there was no overcrowding and where the 
shop was under trade union regulations—I found 
two boys at work, boys so small that they had to 
stand to reach the tables where the coats lay from 
which they pulled the bastings. 

And in all these places the collector asked for 
money. When the men paid it, they groaned audibly ; 
and when they did not pay, he abused them and 
threatened them. Two men had not made any pay- 
ment on their machines for three months, and the 
collector told them that if all the money was not 
paid by the next week the company would take back 
the machines. 

“But,” said I, when we got outside, “can you do 
that?” 

“Oh, sure,” he said. 

“How much have these men paid?” 

He took out his little book and found that one had 
paid forty-eight and the other forty dollars. 

“But they have already paid more than the cash 
price,” I said. _ 

“That don’t make no difference. If they've paid 
everything but one cent, and can’t pay that, the com- 
pany’s goin’ to get ’em back again.” 

MEN BETTER GO DECOLLETE. 

“Do all these men have to own their own ma- 
chines ?” 

“You bet! Catch a boss paying out’ money when 
he don’t have to! Why, when they use power ma- 
chines, the boss charges ’em for the power—makes 
‘em pay for savin’ their own legs. And they have to 
pay for the light, too, ’specially when they work over- 
time. Why, them employers don’t pay a thing but 
the rent of their places. They get trusted for the 
cloth, and they make the men pay for everything 
else—they don’t even pay for the thread.” 

In one tenement, which is built over a stable, and 
evidently not designed for anything more sanitary 
than the living-place of human beings, they make 
baby clothes. The odor of the stable floats in and 
seems to destroy all the oxygen in the air, the smell 
of the gasping street catches you by the throat, and 
the acrid scent of crowded humanity beats upon your 
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olfactory nerves; but worse than all these, leaving 
nothing at all to breathe, is the awful stench from 
the toilet-rooms. There are two regular toilet-rooms 
on the lower floors, but these seemed to be inade- 
quate for the three hundred or more workers in the 
building. Consequently the neglected halls, heaped 
high with rags and refuse, were in a state of inde- 
scribable filth. In this atmosphere clothes for babies 
are being made, and children are packing them for 
shipment to a prominent child’s furnishing establish- 
ment. 

The necktie workers were treated to a lockout dur- 
ing the early part of July—about twelve hundred of 
them. I went to some of their meetings. In the 
crowd of five hundred were about four hundred girls, 
and of these I should say that a quarter were under 
fourteen. Certainly not more than one-tenth of 
them were in long dresses, and about forty wore 
their hair in braids down their backs or in curls, 
being so young that they did not attempt the first 
sign of young ladyhood in the Jewish girl—an elabo- 
rate coiffure. Two of the girls told me that they had 
been working more than a year and were not yet 
fourteen, and several of those who claimed to be 
sixteen admitted that they had been at this trade for 
three or four years. 

After the lockout was over and the girls had gone 
back: to work, I visited a number of the shops and 
saw the children of the meetings at work. It seems 
that neckties are among the luxuries for which we 
pay too high a price. If they are only to be had at 
the cost of children’s labor, it would seem that men 
might be willing to adopt some substitute—might re- 
turn to the Elizabethan ruff, or go decollette. But 
even if neckties are a necessity like bread, they need 
not be made under present conditions. Why, in one 
dark shop on Stanton street every employe but two 
was apparently under sixteen and of four who 
were not more than eleven, two were running the 
machines, a work usually left to men. 


CHILD FINGERS DECORATE FINE HATS. 

There are about twenty thousand milliners in 
Greater New York—mostly girls, mostly foreign 
born, mostly young, many under fourteen. During 
August they crowd into the shops. This year a 
change in the fashion of hats has made the conditions 
of that trade particularly bad. When women wear 
hats of material which must be sewed together by 
hand, there is work for many fingers, and the girls 
are kept busy. This has been the case for several 
years past. But the new fashion permits the sewing 
of braid by machinery, and a large proportion of the 
girls are, and will continue to be, out of work. It is 
not a skilled trade anyway. 

MOTHERS PLEAD FOR DOLLARS: NOT FOR DAUGHTERS. 

“Tf'a girl can sew, she can do it,” said one boss. 
“Tf she can work her fingers,’ said another. And 
the consensus of opinion among the bosses is that if 
a girl can understand when she is spoken to—can 
grasp simple directions—she can be a milliner. Con- 
sequently it is something for which children are 
fitted. And now the mothers are coming to the 
bosses in shoals begging that their little daughters 
may be employed for nothing till they learn the ma- 
chine work. : 

Of course, this machine work is very heavy—the 
girls tell me that not one in ten can stand it—but 
what is that to a mother? Her child can earn several 
dollars before she breaks down. 

It was during the dull season—that is, in the mid- 
dle of July—when I visited the retail millinery shops 
that jostle each other along Division street. In all 
of the workrooms which I visited I found girls 
working who were evidently under the legal age. 
One of the girls said that during the busy season the 
girls were crowded along the tables as closely as 
their chairs could be placed, and back to back with 
the girls at the next table, and that when the in- 
spector came the word went around and every alter- 
nate girl was sent out of the room; that these girls 
were distributed over the building, hidden in the 
various storerooms and toilet-rooms, or the smallest 
ones even put into boxes or barrels of scraps at the 
ends of the tables. “But,” said the girl, “their work 
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is there on the tables just the way they left it, and 
their chairs, too—they can’t take them away. If the- 
inspector wanted to he could see how things are. 
Oh, we fool them all the time! Do we have girls 
under fourteen? Yes, ma’am—lots of ’em, lots of 
’em!” ‘ 

At one large place on Broadway, which I was un- 
able to enter, even though I applied there as a mil- 
liner looking for work, the girls told me that the 
workroom was in the basement. 


“There ain’t a day that some of the girls don’t 
take a faint—and some days three or four. Oh, it’s 
the air—there ain’t none. Why don’t we tell the 
boss? Gee! he knows it all right! And the first 
girl that asks for more air—she loses her job all 
right—see? There’s some small girls working there, 
too—not more’n twelve years old, I guess. No, 
ma’am, there-ain’t no inspector ever been down there 
that I ever seen—he just stops at the office on the 
main floor with a ten-dollar bill.” 

It’s not only the hats that are made and trimmed 
with the aid of childrefi’s hands—the flowers and 
feathers upon them are due also to their work. In 
one big, well-kept place on Broadway I found about 
twenty girls, among the one hundred and fifty, who 
ranged about fourteen—a few over, but mostly under. 
I noticed that these young girls were all at tables 
together in the darkest part of the room, and I 
asked the forelady about it. “These are all new 
girls—we only take them young now, because they 
learn faster. Those big girls [over sixteen] are old 
hands—they’ve been with us two or three years. 
We've only been taking on small ones this year.” 

WARMING CHILLY THROATS WITH GERMS. 

All up and down Bond street and the streets ad- 
joining it, the door-posts are covered with signs 
advertising the making of fine furs—sometimes seven 
or eight signs to the building. In these places they 
not only make new skins into garments, but they buy 
old, half-worn furs, odds and ends and scraps of vari- 
ous sorts, and remodel them into cheap things to be 
sold to cheap stores. The furs are brought in in 
great bales, dumped in the lower parts of buildings, 
and sorted usually by young girls. The second-hand 
and half-worn furs may come laden with every kind 
of disease. These furs are not steamed at a high 
enough temperature to kill the germs in them for the 
simple and sufficient reason that if there is heat 
enough to kill a germ, it will injure the fur; and 
they are usually not disinfected in any way. They 
are occasionally redyed, and there are some forms 
of germs that dye will destroy. But in general, the 
second-hand furs are simply brushed, sewed, put into 
new shapes, and tied, germ-laden, round the chilly 
throats of the public. 

Besides sorting the furs, children do what is called 
the finishing—that is, they sew the seams together, 
put in the linings, and do other unimportant things 
for which they get from two dollars to three dollars 
a week. The work is not excessively hard, but the 
air is full of flying fuzz and hair, which affects the 
lungs, the rooms are dark and close, and the hours 
are long. The German Jews practically monopolize 
the trade, and there are so many in the business that 
the wages are very low. Many of the best houses 
have their work done in these places, so that buying 
furs at the best stores is no safeguard against the 
conditions under which they are made, or against the 
infection which they may carry, and is no surety that 
the wearer is not in part responsible for the children 
who cough out their lives above them. 

Although the sweatshop is a haunting dread in the 
mind of the more fortunate garment workers in a 
factory; although every sweatshop woman tries to 
educate her daughter so that she need not enter the 
needle trades; although no sweatshop girl will marry 
a garment worker if she can help it, still sweatshop 
work is better than home work. The sweatshop is 
especially an improvement over the home in the 
matter of child labor. I believe that children are 
employed all through the sweatshops in about the 
proportion of one child to fifteen adults, while in the 
home there appear to be at least as many children as 
adults at work. 
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IMPATIENTLY AWAITING ARBITRATION 
DECISION. 


The members of the four unions directly inter- 
ested in the arbitration of the demands on the 
United Railroads ‘for improved conditions recently 
made, are becoming quite impatient over the delay of 
the arbitrators in reaching a decision. The men, it 
will be remembered, agreed, when they accepted 
arbitration and called the strike off, to return to 
work on the terms with respect to hours and wages 
that prevailed before the strike. The United Rail- 
roads, however, found it necessary to grant some- 
what better conditions to some groups of workmen to 
which the strikers belonged. The conditions gov- 
erning the Street Carmen were not changed with 
respect to wages and hours, but the labor required 
of them has been constantly increased. Many of the 
men, because of their uncertainty as to the outcome 
of the long and costly arbitration proceedings, and 
the increasing strain on their vitality inciden to their 
work, have quit the service of the United Railroads 
and secured employment in other towns, or in other 
vocations. Those who remain are complaining bit- 
terly of the delay of the arbitration board in arriv- 
ing at a decision, alleging that the steadily increas- 
ing cost of living is fast making the struggle to 
“make both ends meet” an almost hopeless one. 
Generally speaking, the men confidently expect a 
favorable decision from the arbitrators, but they 
feel that the board should give heed to the conditions 
which govern them with respect to the cost of liv- 
ing, and hand down a decision as soon as possible. 


> ______-___ 
AN INJUSTICE TO THE CARMEN. 


Notwithstanding the fact. that the Street Car- 
men’s Union has strongly protested against the prac- 
tice of men boarding cars and refusing to pay fares 
unless they obtain seats, many men, including mem- 
bers of unions, persist in doing this, although the 
only result is annoyance to other passengers and 
hardship to the over-worked conductors and motor- 
men. The Carmen, at the last meeting of the union, 
again discussed this matter, and directed the officers 
to issue a statement, protesting against the ‘“no- 
seat-no-fare” crusade under existing conditions, and 
pointing out the obvious fact that the conductors 
and motormen were in to degree responsible for the 
inadequate street-car service of the United Railroads, 
nor for the wretched condition of its rolling stock. 
The Street Carmen realize that if they fail to collect 
fares from passengers who do not obtain seats, the 
United Railroads will employ men who will, conse- 
quently they are forced to obey the orders of the 
corporation to refuse to transport passengers who 
refuse to pay. The Laznor Carton believes that the 
miserable condition of the street-car service to-day is 
due to mismanagement and the niggardly policy that 
governs the United Railroads with respect to the 
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wages paid its employes, but while no terms of 
condemnation of the corporation’s policy could be 
too strong, and steps to cure the evils that are the 
result of that policy should be taken that give some 
promise of success, the overworked street carmen 
should not be made the instruments of retaliation 
against the corporation, especially by fellow-work- 
men. 
ae eee 

ROOSEVELT’S FEROCITY SUBSIDING. 

Yesterday’s press reports state that President 
Roosevelt has requested the members of the Board 
of Education of this city to visit Washington to 
confer with him and the California delegation on 
the issue raised by the exclusion of Japanese pupils 
from the public schools attended by white children. 
It is also stated that, at the instance of the Presi- 
dent, the California Congressional delegation has 
appealed to Governor Gillett to use his influence to 
have the Legislature of this State smother all anti- 
Japanese resolutions. The reports further state that 
it is the intention of the President to negotiate a 
treaty with Japan which shall provide for the exclu- 
sion from this country of Japanese coolies. 

Evidently the President realizes that he “threw the 
fat in the fire’ when he penned his remarkable mes- 
sage threatening us with all sorts of punishment if 
we failed to heed his orders in relation to the Japs. 

At this writing it is impossible to predict the re- 
sults of the President's somersault, but it can be 
said with absolute certainty that the people of Cali- 
fornia will not be satisiied with anything short of 
the extension of the Chinese Exclusion Act so as 
to include all objectionable Asiatics. 

> — 
THE CIGARMAKERS’ LABEL. 


Although the idea of distinguishing products made 
under fair conditions from those manufactured by 
Mongolians, in sweatshops, prisons, and underpaid 
workers, originated with the Cigar Makers’ Union 
of this city when, in 1874, they adopted the “White 
Label,” which was attached to boxes containing 
cigars made by members of the union, and thereby 
inaugurated the Union Label movement, the Cigar 
Makers to-day justly complain that they have en- 
joyed but little of the success that the Union Label 
has been largel instrumental in securing for many 
other organizations which use this emblem of fair 
conditions for the worker. The Cigar Makers’ dele- 
gation presented the following resolution bearing on 
this matter to the California State Federation of 
Labor at the convention recently held in Stockton, 
and it was adopted by a unanimous vote. It reads 
as follows: 


Wue_reas, The various locals of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union in California have expended 
thousands of dollars in the past in agitating and ad- 
vertising their label, and have vigorously and per- 
sistently appealed to the union men of California 
to aid in driving from the market non-union, child- 
labor and Chinese-made cigars; and 

Wuereas, The organized forces of labor in Cali- 
fornia have been continuously increasing from year 
to year, except the cigarmakers, regardless of all 
they have done in the past and are at present doing 
to increase the demand for union labeled cigars; and 

Wuereas, The Cigarmakers’ Union of California 
once more calls the attention of the California State 
Federation of Labor and affiliated unions to the 
numerical strength of their organization, as com- 
pared with the ever-increasing strength of other 
crafts, and ask in all fairness: “Are the union men 
of this State doing their duty to the Cigarmakers’ 
label 2?” 

Wuereas, In support of this contention, we cite 
the fact that the ever and constant increase of the 
business of the American Tobacco Company and 
United Cigar Stores, who are the unscrupulous 
enemies of organized labor in general and the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union in particular; and 

Wuereas, The Cigarmakers of California expect 
that the delegates to this convention will bear in 
mind that these resolutions are intended to operate 
after the convention as well as while in session, and 
are not introduced merely as a formality; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That each of the delegates to this con- 
vention consider it a solemn duty to bring before 
their respective organizations the necessity of an 
aggressive warfare against all cigars, regardless of 
where they are made that do not bear the blue 
label of the Cigarmakers’ International Union of 


America. By so doing results will speak for them- 
selves and then the members of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union of America will have no com- 
plaint to make. 


Commenting on the resolution, the Coast Seamen's 
Journal, in the current issue, says: 

“These resolutions, adopted by the recent conven- 
tion of the California State Federation of Labor, 
bear a significance other than as a formal reminder 
of the duty of organized labor to demand the union 
label. Stated briefly, that significance is that the 
union which originated the label, which stands in 
most need of the protection of that device, and which 
could be most efficiently served thereby, is precisely 
the union which has derived least benefit from the 
instrument of its own creation. Every trade-unionist 
in California must admit the fact here stated. It 
must also be admitted that the fact is not creditable 
to the labor movement of the State, least of all to 
the labor movement of San Francisco. 

“The trade-unionists of California are proud, and 
justly so, of the history and achievements of organ- 
ized labor in that State. In that history and among 
these achievements no feature affords more gratifica- 
tion than the establishment of the union label, the 
“White Label” adopted by the Cigar Makers in 
1874. From that beginning has followed the whole 
union-label agitation, which now constitutes an im- 
portant phase of the labor movement in those parts 
of the world in which that movement is most power- 
ful. The “White Label” was designed to protect 
the white cigarmakers from the competition of Chi- 
nese-made products. The union label generally has 
long been recognized as a protection to all classes 
of workers against all classes of evils, child-labor, 
prison labor, the sweatshop, ete. 

“Noting the power and progress of the union label, 
we should expect to find the pioneers in the use of 
that symbol standing well in the forefront of its 
beneficiaries. Noting the facts, what do we find? 
We find less than three hundred cigarmakers in the 
Cigarmakers’ Union of San Francisco. This after 
more than thirty years’ agitation (?) of the Cigar- 
makers’ label in that city and vicinity, and after a 
comparatively long period of “unexampled prcs- 
perity” in the local labor movement! 

“Something wrong somewhere, eh? 
should say. 


Well, we 
That something isn't far to seek. Fact 
of the matter is that the union men of San Fran- 
cisco and of California are derelict, grossly derelict, 
in their duty in this regard, derelict not only on their 
duty to the Cigarmakers, but in their duty to trade- 
unionism and, to put it even more plainly, if neces- 
sary, to themselves. If the union men, the good 
union men, who would starve rather than violate the 
laws of their own organizations, would be only half- 
way honest in the matter of demanding union-labeled 
cigars, there would now be three thousand good 
union cigarmakers employed in San Francisco, in- 
stead of the mere corporal’s guard that still holds the 
fort. Incidentally, organized labor would be more 
highly respected, both among friends and foes, than 
it now is. 

“We trust that our readers will take to heart thre 
resolutions here reproduced and do their full duty 
in the premises. * * * The  trade-unionist who 
smokes a trust-made or tenement-house weed puts 
the lie in his own mouth. Let us be true to our 
professions !” 

Se ee Se 

On next Sunday, the 3d inst., commencing at 
10 a. m., a meeting will be held at 280 Jessie street, 
corner of Fourth, to protest against the treatment 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, the imprisoned of- 
ficials of the Western Federation of Miners, have 
received from the State authorities of Idaho and 
Colorado, and the Federal courts. Circulars have 
been issued inviting the labor unions of the city to 
each elect two delegates to officially represent them 
at the meeting. 


Machinists, Lodge No. 68, is receiving consider- 
able accession to its membership—fourteen initiations 
taking place at the last meeting, four being admitted 
on transfer cards, and fourteen applications were 
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PROPOSED LABOR LEGISLATION. 


Following are copies of various labor measures 
which have been introduced in the Assembly and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Capital and Labor: 

Assembly Bill No. 30—Introduced by Mr. O’Brien: 


An Act to amend an Act entitled “An Act Fixing 
the Minimum Rate of Compensation for Labor on 
Public Work,” approved March 9, 1897. 


The people of the State of California, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section one of an act entitled “An act 
fixing the minimum rate of compensation for labor 
on public work,” approved March 9, 1897, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Section 1. The minimum compensation to be paid 
for labor upon all work performed under the direc- 
tion, control, or by the authority of any officer of 
this State acting in his official capacity, or under the 
direction, control, or by the authority of any munici- 
pal corporation within this State, or of any officer 
thereof acting as such, is hereby fixed at three (3) 
dollars per day; and a stipulation to that effect must 
be made a part of all contracts to which the State, or 
any municipal corporation therein, is a party; pro- 
vided, however, that this act shall not apply to per- 
sons employed regularly in any of the public institu- 
tions of the State, or any city, city and county, or 
county. 


Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Assembly Bill No. 60—Introduced by Mr. Lemon: 
An Act Creating and Defining the Liability of Rail- 
road Corporations for Injuries to Employees, and 
Providing for the Recovery of Damages Therefor, 
and Relating to the Rules and Principles of Law 
Concerning Contributory Negligence, and Provid- 
ing for a Non-Waiver of the Provisions of this 

Act by an Employee. 

The people of the State of California, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

SEcTION I. Every corporation operating a rail- 
road in this State, whether such corporation be cre- 
ated under the laws of this State, or otherwise, shall 
be liable in damages for any and all injuries sus- 
tained by an employee of such corporation as fol- 
lows: When such injury results from the wrongful 
act, neglect or default of any agent or officer of such 
corporation, superior to the employee injured, or of 
a person employed by such corporation, having the 
right to control or direct the services of such em- 
ployee injured, and also when such injury results 
from the wrongful act, neglect or default of a co-em- 
ployee engaged in another department of labor from 
that of the employee injured, or of a co-employee on 
another train of cars, or of a co-employee who has 
charge of any switch, signal point, or locomotive en- 
gine, or who is charged with dispatching trains or 

‘transmitting telegraphic or telephonic orders. 

Knowledge by an employee injured of the defective 
or unsafe character or condition of any machinery, 
ways, appliances or structures of such corporation 
shall not of itself be a bar to recovery for any in- 
jury or death caused thereby. When death, whether 
instantaneous or otherwise, results from an injury to 
any employee of such corporation received as afore- 
said, the personal representative of such employee 
shall have a right of action therefor against such 
corporation, and may recover damages in respect 
thereof, for and on behalf, and for the benefit, of the 
widow, children, dependent parents, and dependeut 
brothers or sisters, in order of precedence as herein 
stated. Any contract or agreement, expressed or 
implied, made by any such employee to waive the 
benefits of this act, or any part thereof, shall be null 
and void, and this act shall not be construed to de- 
prive any such employee, or his personal representa- 
tive, of any right or remedy to which he is now 
entitled, under the laws of this State. 

Sec. 2. The rules and principles of law as to con- 
tributory negligence which apply to other cases shall 
apply to cases arising under this act, except in so 
far as the same are herein modified or changed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 


Assembly Bill No. 

Beardslee : 

An Act creating a Board of Arbitration and Investi- 
gation for the Determination or All Differences 
Between Employers and Employees. 

The people of the State of California, represented in 

Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
Section 1. The Governor of this State shall ap- 
point three competent persons to serve as the State 

Board of Arbitration and Investigation for the pur- 

pose of adjusting labor troubles, which appointments 

shalt be made in the manner hereinafter provided. 
Sec. 2. One member of the Board shall be an em- 

ployer selected from some association representing 

employers of labor; one of the members of said 

Board shall be selected from some labor organiza- 

tion and shall not be an employer of labor; the third 
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member of said Board shall be a disinterested person 
and a member of some learned profession, and he 
shall be the Chairman of the Board. 


Sec. 3. One member of said Board shall be ap- 
pointed for one year; one for two years and one for 
three years, and all appointments thereafter shall 
be for three years. If for any reason a vacancy oc- 
curs at any time, the Governor shall appoint some 
person belonging to the same class to serve out the 
unexpired term. 


Sec. 4. Each member of such Board shall, before 
entering upon the duties of his office, take and sub- 
scribe the oath provided by law before an officer 
authorized to administer oaths. Said Board may 
appoint and remove a clerk of the Board, who shall 
receive such compensation as may be allowed by the 
Board, but not exceeding dollars per day 
for the time employed. The Board shall, as soon as 
possible after its organization, establish such rules 
and modes of procedure as are necessary. 

Sec. 5. Whenever any controversy or difference 
involving questions which may not be the subject of 
a suit or action in any court of the State exists be- 
tween an employer, whether an individual, indi- 


viduals, co-partnership, corporation or association ~ 


and his or their employees; if at the time he em- 
ploys not less than twenty-five persons in the same 
line of business in any city or county in this State, 
the Board shall, upon application as hereinafter 
provided and as soon as practical thereafter, visit 
the locality of the dispute and make careful inquiry 
into the cause thereof, hear all persons interested 
therein who may come before them, advise the re- 
spective parties, what, if anything, ought to be done 
or submitted to by either or both to adjust said 
dispute, and the board must make a written decision 
thereon. 


Sec. 6. Application for arbitration and investiga- 
tion to said Board may be made by either or both 
parties to the controversy, and shall be signed in 
the respective instances by said employer or by a 
majority of his employees in the department of the 
business in which the controversy or difference 
exists, or the duly authorized agent of either or both 
parties. When an application is signed by an agent 
claiming to represent a majority of such employees, 
the Board shall satisfy itself that such agent is duly 
authorized in writing to represent such employees, 
but the names of the employees giving such authority 
shall be kept secret by said Board. 

Sec. 7. Said application shall contain a concise 
statement of the grievances complained of, and a 
promise to continue on in business or at work in the 
same manner as at the time of the application with- 
out any lockout or strike until the decision of said 
Board. 

Sec. 8. As soon as may be after the receipt of 
said application the Secretary of said Board shall 
cause notice to all parties interested to be given of 
the time and place for the hearing therein, but public 
notice need not be given when both parties to the 
controversy join in the application and present there- 
with the written request that no public notice be 
given. When such request is made notice shall be 
given to the parties interested in such manner as the 
Board may order, and the Board may at any stage 
of the proceedings cause public notice to be given, 
notwithstanding such request. Should the petitioner 
or petitioners fail to perform the promise made in 
said application, the board shall proceed no further 
therein without the written consent of the adverse 
party. 

Sec. 9. When notice has been given as afore- 
said, the Board may in its discretion appoint two 
expert assistants to the Board, one to be nominated 
by each of the parties to the controversy; provided, 
that nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
the Board from appointing such other additional 
expert assistants as they may deem necessary. The 
expert assistants so appointed shall be skilled in and 
conversant with the business or trade concerning 
which the dispute has arisen. Said expert assistants 
shall be sworn to the faithful discharge of their 
duty; such oath to be administered by any member 
of the Board, and a record thereof shall be pre- 
served with the record of the proceedings in the 
case. They shall be entitled to receive from the 
treasury of the State such compensation as shall be 
allowed and certified by the Board, not exceeding 

dollars per day together with all necessary 
traveling expenses. 

Sec. 10. Upon the receipt of said application and 
after such notice the Board shall proceed as before 
provided, and after the matter has been fully heard 
the said Board shall, within ten days after the close 
of the hearing render a decision thereon in writing, 
signed by them, stating such details as will clearly 
show the nature of the decision and the points dis- 
posed of by them. This decision may be published 
by the Board in one newspaper published in the 
locality of such dispute, shall be recorded upon 
proper books of record to be kept by the Secretary 
of said Board; and said Board shall cause a copy 
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thereof to be filed with the clerk of the county where 
the dispute arose. 


Sec. 11. The Board shall have power to subpoena 
any and all persons as witnesses and any person who 
keeps the records of wages earned in the business 
under investigation and examine them under oath 
touching such matters and to require the production 
of books or papers containing the record of wages 
earned or paid. Subpoenas may be signed and oaths 
administered by any member of the Board. -Sub- 
poenas may be served by any person authorized by 
law .to serve legal process. 

Sec. 12, Whenever it shall come to the knowledge 
of the Board of Arbitration and Investigation that 
a strike or lockout is threatened or has actually oc- 
curred which threatens to or does involve the busi- 
hess interests of any city or county of this State, it 
shall be the duty of the State Board to investigate 
the same immediately and by mediation to effect an 
amicable settlement between employer and employees 
and make a thorough investigation of all and sin- 
gular the matters in controversy and ascertain which 
party thereto is responsible for the existence or con- 
tinuance of such strike or lockout and the causes 
leading thereto and make and publish a report of 
such investigation, and for that purpose said Board 
shall have authority to subpoena witnesses and com- 
pel the production of all books and papers relating 
to the matter in controversy. 


Sec. 13. The members of the Board of Arbitration 
and Investigation hereby created shall each be paid 
out of the State Treasury the sum of ———— 
dollars per day for each day of actual service and 
their necessary traveling, clerk hire and other ex- 
penses. The chairman of the Board shall quarterly 
certify the amount due each member to the State 
Board of Examiners and if found correct the State 
Board of Examiners shall allow the same and the 
Controller of the State shall thereupon draw his war- 
rant on the treasury of the State for the amount 
so allowed. 


Sec. 14. The members of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Investigation shall be subject to removal 
from office in the same manner and for the same 
causes as other officers of the State. 


Assembly Bill No. 310—Introduced by Mr. Stro- 
bridge: 

An Act to Amend Section Five of “An Act Regu- 
lating the Employment and Hours of Children; 
Prohibiting the Employment of Minors Under 
Certain Ages; Prohibiting the Employment of 
Certain Illiterate Minors; Providing for the En- 
forcement Hereof by the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Providing Penal- 
ties for the Violation Hereof,;’ Approved Febru- 
ary 20th, 1905. 

The people of the State of California, represented in 

Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
Section 1. Section five of the “Act regulating 
the employment and hours and labor of children; 
prohibiting the employment of minors under cer- 
tain ages; prohibiting the employment of certain 
illiterate minors; providing for the enforcement 
hereof by the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics; and providing penalties for the violation 

hereof,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 
Section 5. Nothing in this act shall be construed 

to prohibit the employment of minors at agricultural, 
viticultural or domestic labor during the time the 
public schools are not in session or during other 
than school hours. For the purpose of this act, horti- 
culture shall be understood to include the curing 


“< drying, but not the canning of all varieties of 
ruit. 


Assembly Bill No. 231—Introduced by Mr. Eshle- 
man: 

An Act to Amend Sections Nine and Ten of an Act 
Entitled “An Act to Establish and Support a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Approved March 3 
1883, Relating to the Commissioner for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the Compensation of the Said 
Commissioner, His Deputy, His Agents and As- 
sistants and Making an Appropriation Therefor. 

The people of the State of California, represented in 

Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. Section nine of an act entitled “An 
Act to establish and support a bureau of labor sta- 
tistics” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 9. The commissioner ‘shall appoint a 
deputy who shall have the same powers as the said 
commissioner and such agents or assistants not ex- 
ceeding six as he may from time to time require, at 
such a rate of wages as he may prescribe, but said 
rate must not exceed four dollars per day and actual 
traveling expenses for each person while so em- 
ployed: he shall procure rooms necessary for offices, 
and at a rental not to exceed one hundred dollars 
per month. 

Sec. 2. Section ten of an act entitled “An Act 
to establish and support a bureau of labor statistics” 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

SEcTION 10. The salary of the commissioner shall 
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be three thousand dollars per annum, and the sal- 
ary of the deputy commissioner shall be one thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars per annum, to be audited 
by the Controller, and paid by the State Treasurer 
in the same manner as the other State officers are 
paid; there shall be allowed the sum of not ‘to ex- 
ceed nine thousand dollars per annum for the sal- 
aries of agents, or assistants for traveling expenses 
and for other contingent expenses of the said bureau 
of labor statistics. 
Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Assembly Bill No. 
McMullin: 

An Act to Regulate the Practice of Horseshoeing 
in the State of California, and to Provide for the 
Examination and Registration of Persons Engaged 
in Such Pursuit. 

The people of the State of California, represented in 

Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. No person shall practice horseshoeing 
as a master or journeyman horseshoer anywhere in 
this State unless he is duly registered as hereinafter 
provided in the office of the Secretary of the Board 
of Examiners provided for in this act. : 

Sec..2. Any person of the age of twenty-one years 
and upwards, who has passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion touching his competency before the Board of 
Examiners created under the provisions of this act, 
shall be entitled to registration; provided, however, 
that any person who has been practicing as a master 
or journeyman horseshoer anywhere in this State 
for a period of not less than three years immediately 
preceding the passage of this act, and who shall file 
an affidavit stating such facts and furnish satisfactory 
proof thereof to the said Board of Examiners, shall 
be entitled to registration without the examination 
herein provided for upon the payment of a registra- 
tion fee to be fixed by the board herein provided for, 
which shall not exceed the sum of one dollar. 

Sec. 3. Each applicant for examination shall, be- 
fore an examination is granted, furnish satisfactory 
evidence that he is of temperate habits and pay to 
the said board a fee of three dollars; provided, 
however, that in case of the failure of any applicant 
to pass a satisfactory examination, the money shall 
be held to his credit for a second examination at 
any time within one year. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Examiners consisting of 
one veterinarian who has had at least five years’ 
practical experience; two master horseshoers who 
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have had at least five years’ experience, and two 
journeyman horseshoers who have had at least five 
years’ experience, is hereby created, all of whom 
shall be residents of this State, whose duty it shall 
be to carry out the provisions of this act. The mem- 
bers of the said board shall be appointed by the 
Governor and the term of office shall be for five 
years, except that the members of the said board 
first appointed shall hold office respectively for the 
terms of one, two, three, four and five years as may 
be designated by the Governor and until their suc- 
cessors shall be duly appointed and shall have 
qualified. 

Sec. 5. Said board shall, within thirty days after 
its appointment meet and organize by the election of 
a president and secretary from its own members, 
who shall be elected for the term of one year and 
shall perform the duties prescribed by the board. It 
shall be the duty of the board to examine all appli- 
cations for registration submitted in proper form; 
to grant certificates of registration to such persons 
as may be entitled to the same under the provisions 
of this act; to investigate complaints and to cause 
the prosecution of all persons violating its pro- 
visions; to report annually to the Governor and to 
the Secretary of State, which said report shall con- 
tain a record of the proceedings of the said board for 
the year and also the names of all master and jour- 
neyman horseshoers registered under the provisions 
of this act. The board shall hold meetings for the 
examination of applicants for registration and the 
transaction of such other business as shall pertain to 
its duties at least once in four months, said meetings 
to be held on the first Tuesdays of March, July and 
November in each year; it shall make by-laws for 
the proper fulfillment of its duties under this act, 
and shall keep a book of registration in which shall 
be the names and places of business of all persons 
registered under this act. The records of said board 
or a copy of them or any part thereof, certified by 
the secretary to be a true copy, attested by the seal 
of the board, shall be accepted as competent evidence 
in all courts of the State. Three members of said 
board shall constitute a quorum. ; 

Sec. 6. The secretary of the board and the treas- 
urer thereof, if such separate office be created, shall 
receive a salary which shall be fixed by the board; 
and all members of the board shall receive the 
amount of their traveling and other expenses in- 
curred in the performance of their official duties. 
Such salaries per diem and expenses shall be paid 


from the fees received under the provisions of this 
act. All moneys received in excess of said per diem 
allowance and other expenses before provided for, 
shall be paid into the State Treasury at the end of 
each year and so much thereof as shall be necessary 
to meet current expenses of said board shall be 
subject to the order thereof; if in any year the re- 
ceipts of said board shall not be equal to its expenses. 
The board shall make an annual report and render 
an account to the Board of State Auditors of all 
moneys received and disbursed by it pursuant to 
this act. : 

Sec. 7. Every master and journeyman horse- 
shoer registered under the provisions of this act, 
who desires to continue practice of this profession, 
shall annually after the expiration of the first year 
of his registration during the time he shall con- 


‘tinue in such practice, on such day as the Board of 


Examiners may determine, pay to the said board a 
registration fee to be fixed by the board, but which 
will not exceed the sum of one dollar, for which he 
shall receive a renewal of said registration. 

Sec. 8. Any person who shall practice as master 
or journeyman horseshoer without conforming to 
the requirements of this act, or shall otherwise vio- 
late or neglect to comply with any of the provisions 
of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The Cincinnati (O.) Traction Company discharges 
an army of more than 1,000 men every year, who are 
denied both a personal hearing, or appeal by a rep- 
resentative. Much of the evidence against them is 
gathered by Pinkertons and presented behind closed 
doors. No known union man is tolerated in the serv- 
ice. Many of the discharged men are blacklisted. 
This is the corporation of Senator Foraker, who 
shouts to the galleries his protest against the sum- 
mary discharge of a company of sixty-seven colored 
troops by President Roosevelt. How does Senator 
Foraker reconcile his pretended interest in the col- 
ored troops with his position in the employment of 
labor? However, he doesn’t have to reconcile. 
This is a free country—to union smashers.—Motor- 
man and Conductor. é 
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Smoke only union-label cigars. 


No High City Taxation 


1507 FILLMORE 
Corner O'Farrell 


V--S-T-A_ G-R-A-N-D-E 


THE FIRST SUB-DIVISION SOUTH OF THE COUNTY LINE 


SAN MATEO OR CEMETERIES ELECTRIC CAR ON MISSION ST., AND ASK CONDUCTOR TO LET YOU OFF AT VISTA GRANDE. 


Section No. 3 on Mission Street Now Open 


You Don’t 
Have to Pay 
for These:— 


SIDEWALKS, 
STREET WORK, 
WATER, SEWERS, 
RED WOOD CURBS 


Liberal Extension 
for Any Reasonable 
Cause. 


LOTS $250 AND UP 


ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


SUTTON, GOULD & EPHRAIM 


SUBDIVIDED BY C. M. WOOSTER CO. 


| No Taxes--No Interest 


SOLE AGENTS 


Telephone West 5682 
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INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENT. 


Insurance against accidents, occupational diseases, 
sickness, invalidism and old age is an established in- 
stitution in some of the countries of Europe. Even 
England, the home of individualism, has gone so far 
as to pass a law providing for compensation to work- 
men for injuries incurred in the course of their occu- 
pation. Our country alone of all the great industrial 
countries has done nothing. 

The ordinary man’s opinion is that there is no 
need for such a law in this country because with the 
higher rate of wages and greater intelligence our 
workmen are able to care for themselves and that 
the occurrence of industrial accidents is not frequent 
enough to justify it. The facts, however, are all 
against this view. The statistics are not very full 
on the subject, and such as exist relate to accidents 
in particular occupations. Therefore this article does 
not discuss insurance for invalidism, sickness or old 
age; yet we will find enough for serious thought. 

At present the only way in which an injured work- 
ingman or the heirs of one who is killed can get 
recompense is by suing the employer. He can get 
damages then only if he can prove that the injury 
or death was the result of the employer’s negligence. 
If the suit is successful, the plaintiff gets what prob- 
ably will be fair damages, out of which he has to pay 
large lawyers’ fees and other costs, leaving a small 
amount for himself or his dependents. On the other 
hand, the employer is mulcted in damages and in 
addition has to pay large lawyets’ fees and costs. 
Under a compensation law, with a fixed scale of 
damages, which the employer would have to pay, 
the average amount paid in such a case certainly 
would be no more than the law awards in a success- 
ful suit, and both parties would avoid the expense 
of the litigation. The workingman could afford to 
take a little less in compensation if he knew that the 
reward was certain and did not entail the cost of a 
suit. It is doubtful whether the employer in the 
long run would have to pay out any more under a 
reasonable scale of compensation, because the addi- 
tional payments would be largely met by the saving 
of the legal expense. 

Moreover, injustice is done in many cases because 
the injured person or his dependents are really not 
able to sue. The consequence is that the families of 
the injured or killed workmen in many cases _ be- 
come objects of public charity, which is demoralizing 
to them and increases the burden of society. Even 
if part of the compensation received for injuries and 
deaths were raised by general taxation the burden 
on the public probably would not be much greater 
than now, because what was paid in this way would 
be saved in the expense of supporting charitable in- 
stitutions. ° 

If a scale of compensation for accidents were 
established by law, to be paid irrespective of the em- 
ployer’s liability, the employer should be compelled 
to insure against his probable payments so that the 
workman would be protected in the event of his 
employer’s failure. The imperfect working of the 
compensation law in England is partly due to the 
absence of a clause compelling insurance. I heard 
it said last summer that in the opinion of Herbert 
Gladstone, the author of an amended bill now before 
Parliament, a compensation law would not be effect- 
ive unless insurance was made compulsory. 

Another phase of the subject we must not forget. 
A great many workmen suffer from what are called 
occupational diseases. In this country we have paid 
too little attention to the suffering and loss caused 
by these, although from time to time we hear of 
a case if it happens to be peculiarly bad. The aver- 
age workman cannot afford to pay large doctor’s 
bills made necessary by such causes, and conse- 
quently he neglects himself and becomes less efficient 
as a worker. 

Why should not the cost of insurance against acci- 
dents and diseases caused by the occupation be 
counted as part of the cost of protection as reason- 
ably as the cost of fire insurance? It would not 
probably be an undue burden on the employer, and it 
would not have an appreciable effect on prices. 


_ up his right to sue under the common law. 


If a law were passed providing compensation, of 
course the workingman should be compelled to give 
Ile 
should not have two remedies open to him. 

Corporations insure their émployes now, but this 
is to protect themselves, not their employes. It 
means that the workingman must sue an insurance 
company instead of his employer in case of an acci- 
dent.—David Kinley, University of Illinois, in Chi- 
cago News. 

———————— 
RAILROAD INDICTED FOR BLACKLISTING 


The Federal Grand Jury has returned three in- 
dictments against the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road for three separate offenses under act of Con- 
gress in relation to common carriers and their em- 
ployes, which act makes it a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000, to threaten or discriminate against any em- 
ploye who is in the train service of such common 
carrier because of having joined a labor organization 
or corporation. 

The railroad is charged with having required Miss 
Kate Norton to agree not to become or remain a 
member of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers as a 
condition of her employment and retention in the 
service as operator at Newell Station, Tenn. 

The second indictment charges the company with 
threatening to discharge C. O. Brown, an operator, 
because of his connection with said labor organiza- 
tion. 

The third indictment charges the company with 
having threatened discrimination against Ben Orman 
because of his connection with the same organiza- 
tion. 

Many prominent members of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers have been called as witnesses in 
the above case, and they are determined to convict 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad on these charges, 
as well as a number of others which have been in- 
stituted in other federal jurisdictions, and the union 
is prepared to carry its case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States if it becomes necessary.—E-+. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS FAVORS 
UNION LABEL 


Cardinal Gibbons, the highest dignitary in the 
Catholic Church in this country, urges the purchas- 
ing of union-labeled goods as the best and most 
practical method of abolishing sweatshops. In a 
sermon to his congregation recently in Baltimore he 
urged them to discriminate in making purchases in 
favor of such employers as treated their employes 
with justice. He said: 

“There is a class of persons in this city and in 
other large cities who are employed by proprietors 
of large clothing establishments. Some of these 
workers are employed in the stores; others make gar- 
ments in their homes and bring them to the estab- 
lishments. Many of these workers, men and women, 
are compelled to toil in sweatshops, of which there 
are eighteen in one section of this city, which are 
contracted in space and poorly lighted and ventilated. 
They are overworked and underpaid. After a care- 
ful investigation, I have discovered that after labor- 
ing for six days at ten or twelve hours a day their 
weekly compensation amounts to $6 or $8. With 
this pittance they have to pay house rent, food and 
clothing and other expenses incident to family life. 
You can encourage and co-operate with that excel- 
lent society, existing here and elsewhere, called the 
Consumers’ League. It is composed of women zeal- 
ous in works of charity, and has already accom- 
plished a great deal in improving the condition of 


these oppressed toilers and of establishing happier- 


and more just relations between them and their em- 
ployers.” 
— -—- —___ @_- —____ 

The Washington State Federation of Labor, in 
convention at Bellingham on January 4, adopted 
resolutions protesting against President Roosevelt's 
attitude on the Japanese question and opposing the 
recommendation that the Jap be granted citizenship. 
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Summerfield&Haines 


(Successers to Summerfield & Roman) 
The first and only Union Store on Market St. 


Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 
Hats, Shoes 


AGENTS 


Carhartt Overalls and Bridgemen’s 


Gloves 


1071-73 MARKET ST. San Francisco 


Between Sixth and Seventh Streets 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 
—LAWYER-— 


1700 CALIFORNIA ST. - 


Tel. Franklin 2079 


GANTNER BROS. 


Incorporated 


Undertakers and Embalmers 
3460 16th St., bet. Church and Sanchez 


Telephone Market 132 San Francisco, Cal. 


Lundstrom 
HATS 


are being made in our old shop in the rear of our 
Market Street Store, by the same Union Hatters. 


Main Store 


1178 Market Street 


OLD NUMBER 1458 
Branch Stores: 64 Market, 530 Haight 
KING SOLOMON’S HALL 


FILLMORE NEAR SUTTER 


Continental Building 
and Loan Assn. 


MARKET AND CHURCH STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Capital Subscribed, $15,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in and 


Reserve,. . 2,481,317.50 


| In Business for 18 Years 
5% Paid on Ordinary Deposits 
6% Paid on Term Deposits 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President, 

JAMES McCULLOUGH, 1st Vice-President. 
JOSEPH G. CRAWFORD,M. D., 2d Vice-Pres. 
GAVIN McNAB, Attorney, 

WILLIAM CORBIN, Sec’y & Gen’l Mgr. 


Call or Write at Any Time Always 
Glad to Answer Questions 
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LABOR COUNCIL OFFICERS. 
The semi-annual election of officers of the Labor 


Council, held last Friday evening, resulted in the | 


selection of the following: 
President—George W. Bell, Gas Workers. 
Vice-President—A. C. Rose, Waiters. 
Recording Secretary—Wm. P. McCabe, Molders. 
Financial Secretary—J. J. Kenny, Steam Fitters. 
Treasurer—D. McLennan, Machine Hands. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—P. O’Brien, Brewery Workmen. 
Trustees—Miss A. Burkhardt, Garment Workers; 
C. TT. Schuppert, Musicians; F. Zimmerman, 
Butchers. 


Law and Legislative Committee—G. B. Benham, | 


Printing Pressmen; J. Bowlan, Hackmen; R. Cor- 


nelius, Carmen; J. K. Jones, Shoe Clerks; W. Mac- | 


arthur, Sailors. 


Executive Committee—H. M. Alexander, Typo- 


graphical; Miss M. Andrews, Waitresses; J. Crosby, 
Boot and Shoe Workers; H. L. Foster, Cigarmakers ; 
J. J. Furey, Blacksmiths’ Helpers; E. Hoffman, 
Bakers; B. La Rue, Waiters; J. R. Matheson, Jani- 
tors; D. J. Murray, Butchers; P. O’Brien, Brewers; 
P. Scharrenberg, Sailors; C. Schilling, Soap Makers; 
W. J. Wynn, Machinists. 


Organizing Committee—H. Altman, Press Feed- | 


ers; J. Burns, Machinists; P. Campbell, Cooks’ Help- 
ers; J. Guinee, Brewers; A. Hooper, Butchers; J. 
McPherson, Horseshoers; Miss A. Mullen, Laundry 
Workers; Mrs. E. O'Keefe, Laundry Workers; J. O. 
Walsh, Molders. 

Label Committee—H. T. Ajax, Tailors; J. J. 
Byrne, Shoe Clerks; P. Campbell, Cooks’ Helpers; 


H. L. Foster, Cigarmakers; G. Hohlman, Beer Driv- | 


ers; E. Horan, Beer Bottlers; C. Koch, Barbers; | 


Miss M. O’Brien, Garment Workers; E. Robinson, 
Broom Makers; F. L. Weissenberger, Beer Bottlers; 
M. Wille, Milkers. 

Directors of Lasor CLARION—R. Cornelius, Car- 
men; J. K. Jones, Shoe Clerks. 


ee ee eet 


The Cooks and the Waiters’ unions have sent com- 
munications to the commissary department of the 
Southern Pacific Company, asking that Japanese and 
Chinese employed in restaurants of the company be 
replaced by white men. 
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BUTCHERS. 


Labor Council Hall was crowded to the limit last 
Wednesday evening with members and guests of 
Butchers’ Union, No. 115, which held a public instal- 
lation of officers, this event being followed by an ex- 
tremely enjoyable entertainment and a dance. After | 
the installation Joseph M. Lyons, Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements, on behalf of the mem- 
bers, presented Andrew F. Breslin, the retiring Presi- 
dent, with a handsome gold medal, set with diamonds 
and rubies. Mr. Breslin has served the organization 


Pragers 


have inaugurated a beautiful 
new Millinery Department. We 
have on display an advance 
shipment from our New York 


as President for six terms, and Mr. Lyons, in his 
presentation speech, paid a high compliment to Mr. 
Breslin because of the loyal service he had given 
the union, 

Charles Wenk succeeds Mr. Breslin as President. 

The program of entertainment included “The 
‘Frisco Four” Quartet; Miss Trissie Morrow, so- 
prano; Fred Everett, tenor; Solly Carter, Jewish im- 
personator; E. A. Nolan and Miss Edna Nolan, 
songs; Master Joe Baker and Herman Baker, Jewish 
impersonators; M. Marks, whistler and mimic. 

The committee to whose untiring and intelligent 
efforts the success of the affair is due, is as follows: 


Joseph M. Lyons, D. J. Murray, Herman May, 
Charles Wagner, Jr. 
ee Ee 
SAILORS. 


The election of officers of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific resulted in the choice of the following: 
Treasurer, Ed Anderson; Secretary, A. Furuseth; 
Assistant Secretary, E. Ellison; First Patrolman, E. 
A. Erickson; Second Patrolman, H. G. Lundberg; 
Third Patrolman, R. Tunnell; Janitor, George A. 
Gunderson; Tacoma Agent, H. L. Peterson; Seattle 
Agent, P. B. Gill; Seattle Patrolman, Joseph Hen- 
riksen; Port Townsend Agent, William Thorbeck; 
Aberdeen Agent, William Gohl; Portland Agent, 
D. W. Paul; Eureka Agent, John W. Erickson; San 
Pedro Agent, Harry Ohlsen; Honolulu Agent, 
Charles Sorenson; Editor Coast Seamen’s Journal, 
W. Macarthur; Business Manager, P. Scharrenberg; 
Banking Committee—Ed Anderson, E. A. Erickson, 
W. Macarthur, P. Scharrenberg and R. Tunrell. 


rs 
Make your purchases before 6 p. m., on week 
days except Saturdays. 


buyer which includes handsome 


MILANS, CHIPS 
and HAIR 
BRAID SHAPES 


in all the newest and most 
charming effects. To introduce 
this new department to you. we 
are offering $7.50 and $10.00 
values at the extremely 

low price of . . . $5.00 


Jragers 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


MARKET: SONES SIS 


W a n t e d ! TO COMPLETE FILES OF 
» THE “LABOR CLARION” 
Any one having any of the following issues of the 
Lapor Crarion will confer a favor by notifying the 
Manager: 
Vol. II.—Nos. 1, 24 and 36. 
Vol. V.—Nos. 4 and 5. 


The papers are wanted to complete the files. 
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Demand union-label goods. 


SPECIAL NOTICE to the UNION MEN of San Francisco and Surroundings 


SCOTCH PLAID TAILORS 


1054 Washington Street, Oakland 


Successors to GLASGOW TAILORS, 1639 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


We wish to inform you that we will conduct this store as a strictly Union Store, 
and that we willclose the store every day at 6 p.m. sharp except Saturdays, when we 


close at 10 p. m. sharp. 


We also wish to inform you that we are making our work in our own shops by 


Union Help. 


Furthermore we wish to state to you that we are the only tailors on the Pacific 
Coast that use the Union Label of the United Garment Workers of America on suits 


made-to-order. 


Our prices are well known to you all. 


SCOTCH PLAID SUITS, TO ORDER $15.00 UP 


PANTS, TO ORDER $4.00 


SCOTCH PLAID TAILORS 


1693 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


1054 Washington Street, 


Oakland 


PROFESSOR BASCOM ON INJUNCTIONS. 


In a recent letter to the Springfield Daily Repub- 
.lican, Professor John Bascom of Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., gives his views on injunctions. 
These are so eminently fair and so convincingly 
stated that we reproduce the article as follows: 

Secretary Taft evidently aimed, in his speech at 
Bath, to make a fair statement of the labor conten- 
tion so far as it concerned Mr. Littlefield. Yet his 
words show the very common misapprehension which 
goes with this discussion. Most public men have 
reached the point in which they acknowledge the 
benefit of trade unions, and yet the acknowledgment 
often leads the way to a sweeping condemnation of 
the measures to which alone these unions owe their 
influence. 


The labor movement is a social revolution, and, 
like all such revolutions, finds current convictions, 
methods and laws against it. The conventional cus- 
toms and. prejudices of men are disturbed by new 
claims, which in various ways, affect their interests. 
The courts and the procedure in them are committed 
to the protection of vested rights, and quickly recog- 
nize the evils associated with new forms of action. 
The courts in recent years have given injunction as 
a protective measure for property, a very unusual ex- 
tension, and so have taken a part exceedingly 
unfavorable to labor in its attempts to secure a new 
footing. They have regarded the efforts of work- 
men in enforcing their claims as inimical to property 
interests—as, indeed, they are—and have adopted 
the most direct and effective methods to thwart them. 
They have made themselves the immediate champions 
of business necessities as they now prevail. The 
courts have thus become by a frequent and unusual 
extension of power a most formidable and successful 
adversary of the social contention with which work- 
men are occupied. In doing this the courts have 
gone quite beyond the methods ordinarily employed 
in establishing familiar rights, and have undertaken 
to anticipate the social changes which workmen have 


at heart. : 


All social revolutions affect, more or less directly, 
property interests. If these are to remain precisely 
what they have been, the desired social change, no 
matter how just in itself, is thwarted. If under these 
conditions, new laws are called for, defining more 
explicitly what the parties to the strife may do and 
may not do, legislatures and not courts are the proper 
tribunals. A legislature directly represents its con- 
stituents, is accessible to all parties, and has the 
public safety committed to it in the freedom of new 
forms of action. The courts stand for vested rights 
simply, and are approached most readily by property 
and in behalf of property. Statute law also, in its 
enforcement, leaves all claims, on either hand, to be 
established and maintained by the ordinary processes 
of proof under familiar safeguards. The courts by 
injunctions summarize and condense all the steps of 
law, and make the command, the proof and the pun- 
ishment proceed at once from one hand. If the in- 
junction is tyrannical, no tyranny is more complete 
and irremediable. To commit a social question to the 
courts solely on its immediate relations to property 
is to forestall all social improvement. Under this 
method one might have been enjoined from giving 
a temperance lecture on account of its possible effect 
on vested rights; or from teaching a colored child, 
from its relations to slavery. On these grounds he is 
enjoined from approaching and persuading non-union 
men in reference to lines of action injurious to the 
laborer. Granted that social problems may call for 
new safeguards, this necessity is one to be brought 
before the legislature, not the court, and this is the 
fundamental contention of workmen in the restraints 
they seek to impose .on the courts. 


The sharpest discussion in the Senate on the rail- 
road bill turned on the power of the courts to baffle, 
by means of injunction, any concession made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pertaining to the 
regulation of rates. The courts ought not to allow 
themselves, in the protection of vested rights, to ex- 
tend familiar processes into new fields, and to bind 
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both the people and the legislature to old ways, 
which they are striving to reshape. 

Workmen are entitled, and the people are entitled, 
to hear the voice of the present in its best and wisest 
enunciation—not to be driven back by sepulchral 
words issuing from the venerable caverns of customs 
and law. 

The wholesale violation of rights in Colorado was 
simply an assertion of military law, when there was 
nothing in the circumstances to justify it. An undue 
extension of power in any department of government, 
as a means of preventing some new or some imagi- 
nary evil, is an overthrow of the delicate adjust- 
ments of civil liberty. The contention of the work- 


men is in behalf of personal liberty and social 
growth. 


—_—___@g—_____. 
MASSACHUSETTS LABOR LAW. 


Commenting upon Governor Guild’s speech before 
the Essex County Republican Club, the New Bedford 
Standard says editorially : 

“Governor Guild is behind the times in his an- 
nouncement to the Essex Club last Saturday evening 
that ‘it is notoriously true that the stricter and wiser 
restrictions as to the employment of labor in Massa- 
chusetts have sent Massachusetts capital to building 
cotton mills in the South, even in Rhode Island 
rather than here.’ 

“There was a time when that was true, but the 
claim is not now in good repute in the textile centers 
in Massachusetts. The steering committee of the 
Arkwright Club no longer has any use for the argu- 
ment which was formerly exploited with such vigor. 

“The labor laws in Massachusetts give the cotton 
manufacturers of this State a great advantage over 
the South and the South is hastening to duplicate 
our labor statutes because it realizes that the lack 
of such laws has been a detriment to its new indus- 
try. The South quickly discovered that the best 
cotton help would not work long hours in the South 
when it could earn more money in shorter hours in 
the North. It learned that the mill help would locate 
where the best educational advantages were offered, 
and finding it impossible to secure labor to operate 
its machinery the manufacturers of the South are 
today resorting to unusual methods to turn the 
supply of immigrant labor South and divert it from 
the tendency to drift to Massachusetts, where the 
conditions surrounding labor are most ideal. 

“The South is passing laws against the employ- 
ment of child labor, laws to shorten the hours of 
work and make conditions nearer those under which 
Massachusetts labor is employed, and to improve 
its educational facilities, because it realizes that by 
no other means can it maintain competition with the 
North in cotton manufacturing, 

“It is the same, in a degree, with Rhode Island. 
While Rhode Island mills are confronted by the 
problem of the South—a shortage of labor—New 
Bedford mills are but little embarrassed and New 
Bedford today is leading all the textile manufactur- 
ing cities in the world in progress, because, through 
paying the highest wages paid in any textile center 
in the world and building the best lighted and best 
equipped mills from a sanitary and mechanical stand- 
point, it has attracted the most skilled help to be 
found in any textile community. 

“The fact is that the body of labor laws as they 
exist today is the backbone of our success and has 
given us the practical advantage over Southern com- 
petitors which has brought confusion to the latter.” 

eee ee 

The Colorado militia, which gained considerable 
unenviable notoriety during the past few years in 
being used to break strikes, is now “strictly on the 
bum.” Young workingmen have become decidedly 
hostile toward the institution and refuse to join. 
Add to that the further fact those at Florence, Crip- 
ple Creek and Pubelo, and there is plenty of cause 
why the politicians and capitalists should worry, says 
the Cleveland Citizen. Sizing up the demoralization, 
a Denver paper says, “it is doubtful if more than a 
couple of hundred men could be mustered ready for 
service.” 
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It’s Pure-That’s Sure 
MAJESTIC GINGER ALE 22, 


Bottled Exclusively by 


MAJESTIC BOTTLING CO. Inc. 


Goetze, Spiro & Goetze, Proprietors 
Phone West 373 


Ellis and Beideman Streets, S. F. 


Manufacturers of 


All Flavors Distilled Water, Car- 
bonated Beverages, Etc. 


| PRODUCTS BOTTLED BY UNION MEN 


O’CONNOR 
& CUSSEN 


Successors to 


O'CONNOR & O'REILLY 


UNION TAILORS AND 
UP TO DATE FUR- 
NISHERS ARE NOW 
LOCATED AT 132 VAN 
NESS AVE., WHERE 
WE HOPE TO SERVE 
ALL OF THE UNION 
MEN WITH THE 
BEST AND LATEST 
IN TAILORING AND 
FURNISHINGS 
AT THE MOST MOD- 
ERATE PRICES. 


O'CONNOR & 
CUSSEN 


132 Van Ness Avenue 
NEAR HAYES 


Fermerly 
33-35 Fourth Street. 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street 


UNION MEN 
and WOMEN 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnjsh 
you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 


The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. 


Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 


with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


— UNFAIR — 
Globe Flour Mills 


San Francisco 


Milkers Protective Union, 8861 


UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS 
Coprright ond Trade Mark Registores 1900 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m,, at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
second and fourth Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first Tuesdays 
at 8 p. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets 
Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at headquarters. 
Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

2d and 4th 


Sun- 


Secy., 


Locust; meet 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 

days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
H. A. Harby, Sutro Baths. 

Bartenders, "No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168-—Meet 
ist and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

260 Noe. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 
Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, 

502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Bootblacks—Ist and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 1314 
Alabama. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Bent’s Hall, 22d and 
Folsom. 

sig ® 7 gpm teed tres chee Labor Council Hall, 316 

Boat Builders—i1st and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

eee Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 8d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—J. Blum, Secy., 
Post Office Station No. 2, Mission Road. 

Cemetery  Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. ‘ 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 4 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Furniture and Piano Drivers—Wm. H. Marden, 
Secy., 147 Fair Oaks. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
cpriget rs and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hail, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Halli, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, Mowry Hall, Grove and 
Laguna. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays. 

Janitors—Meet ist Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O’Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—18A Diamond; 
meet Thursdays at headquarters. . 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 20th 
and Folsom. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. Decker, Secy., 417 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

peaecene Mailers—Henry Schutter, Secy., 253 
North. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—J. M. Jones, Secy., 1613 Baker. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, Folsom Street Bulkhead; meet 
Tuesdays, 9 Mission. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo-Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sunday, 12 m., 

Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 
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Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet ist and 8d Saturdays, 22d 
and Folsom. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—-Meets Tuesdays, p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
ed dal Pr Soa Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

1 th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet Sat- 
urdays, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—A. Johnson, Ex- 
aminer, Folson near Spear; Frank Billington, 
Secy., 645 Taylor ave., Alameda. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 
Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 

corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Potrero Opera House, 18th 
and Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Mondays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
H. L. White, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—J. H. Peacock, Secy.; headquarters, 
640 Olive ave. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Scott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—-Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 


14th st. 
SSS 
A LIVING WAGE FOR WOMEN. 


An ex-judge of the Arbitration Court in New 
Zealand told me this story, says a writer in the 
Washington Post. The girls in a match factory 
came before the court asking for an increase in 
wages. The proprietor said he could not pay what 
they wanted, that his enterprise was in its infancy, 
and to increase wages would ruin it. The court 
heard the evidence on both sides, studied the finan- 
cial condition of the business and the cost of living 
in the city, and then the judge said to the pro- 
prietor: 

“It is impossible for these girls to live decently 
and healthfully on the wages that you are now pay- 
ing. It is of the utmost importance, not only to them, 
but to the State, that they should have decent, whole- 
some, healthful conditions of life. The souls and 
bodies of the young women of New Zealand are of 
more importance than your profits, and if yon can’t 
pay living wages it will be better for the community 
for you to close your factory. It would be better 
to send the whole match industry to the bottom of 
the ocean and go back to flints and firesticks than 
to drive young girls into the gutter. My award is 
that you pay what they ask.” 

The man protested and grumbled, but he obeyed 
the order. He did not close his factory, and his 
business continued to prosper. 

—- — & —____—__ 

“Tf I go on trial,” said the prisoner, “do I have to 
sit here and hear all the hypothetical questions asked 
by the lawyers?” “Certainly,” said the judge. “And 
hear all the handwriting experts?” “Of course.” 
“And follow the reasoning of the chemistry and in- 
sanity experts?” “Very probably,” said the judge. 
“Well, then, judge, I will enter my plea,” ‘What is 
it?” asked the judge. “Guilty !”—E-x. 
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Smoke only union-label cigars. 


Robert H, Frost Lewis D. Wallenstein 


| Wallenstein & Frost 


Van Ness and Golden Gate Aves. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


We have UNION MADE 
Suits, Overcoats, Pants 
and Hats ...... 


The Union Label stands for Honest Labor and 
OUR PRICES SELL 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Only Union Men In All its Departments 


BREWERS OF 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 
STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale in all Leading Groceries and Saloons 


WHAT MADE ME FAMOUS 


My $25 SUITS 


TO YOUR MEASUREMENT 


NATE LEVY 


Note I use the label. 


(Formerly of Arm- 
strong & Levy.) 


UNION TAILOR 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-llade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1482 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


6 TRADES eet) COUNCIL 3 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 605.San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benham, Fisk & Slyter, 684 San Jose Ave. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. 

Buckley & Curtin, 1735 Dolores. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 641 Stevenson. 

Coonley, Ben D., 513% Octavia. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Stamen’s Journal. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 517 Market. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travers_ Press, Forty-ninth and 
Shafter, near Telegraph, Oakland. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3257 Twenty-fourth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Francis Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

German Demokrat, 643 Stevenson. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Highth. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin, Thos. S., 1612 Guerrero. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Guedet, L. F., 181 Falcon Ave. 

Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 567 Williams, Oakland. 

Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Jacobs Printing Co., 414 Webster. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Leichner Printing Co., 1542% Fifteenth. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 

Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. .- 

Upton Bros. & Deizelle, 115 Welch. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Post. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Wallace Larssen Co., Inc., 955 O’Farrell. 
Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., Fifth and Folsom. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 

PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 0 Geary. 

NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
pape Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 
above. ° 


ee ea 
SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 


Is the union label in your hat? 

Is the Tobacco Workers’ blue label on the plug of 
chewing tobacco in your pocket? 

Look on the inside pockets of your clothes and 
see if the Garment Workers’ union label is sewed in. 

Union label suspenders cost no more than the 
other kind—that’s only one reason why a union man 
should wear no other. 

Is the blue label of the Cigarmakers’ on the box 
from which you take your daily smoke? If not you 
are inconsistent as a union man. 

What about those shoes you are wearing? Did 
you make sure that the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
union stamp was on them before you paid the price? 

Does the printed matter of your lodge or society 
show that it was printed under fair conditions? 
There is only one guarantee—the union label. Ask 
for it. Demand it on your printing. 

The labor problem will work out itself if the mem- 
bers of organized labor will demand the union label 
and instruct their relatives and friends to do the 
same when making purchases.—Ex. 


————-e_______ 


Demand union-label clothing. 
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REASON SUPPLANTING FORCE. 


Some of the wise men and women of our time 
have realized that there is a labor movement, that it 
existed and is bound to continue to exist in some 
form and that in dealing with it discretion was the 
better part of valor. Some fall into the error of 
thinking that early history will repeat itself and that 
unlimited democracy will finally revert to a limited 
monarchy. Those who entertain this viewpoint have 
overlooked the fact that the human family is grow- 
ing wiser, and that the average citizen is better 
equipped morally, physically and intellectually today 
than the best of them were a few centuries ago. 
Society was originally organized and held together by 
brute force, while logic and reason, backed by force, 
if necessary, holds us together in our time and coun- 
try. 

The time has gone by when the masses of the 
people of our country will consent to go backwards. 
The same applies to the trade union movement. We 
rejoice that this fact is becoming better known and 
understood by so many men and women in all walks 
of life and that institutions exist where all such can 
meet on a common level for the discussion and better 
understanding of each other incidentally and of the 
great conditions and questions which confront us 
generally. It may be truthfully said that the labor 
question is a universal vital problem and we assert 
that the sooner all men of affairs regardless of en- 
vironments contemplate it in a serious, business-like 
way and act accordingly the better it will be for so- 
ciety at large. While striving to maintain and enjoy 
all of our just rights, we concede a like privilege to 
all others. We are opportunists and evolutionists; 
we seek to build up and maintain and not to destroy 
except to replace acknowledged bad laws with bet- 
ter ones and known intolerable conditions with im- 
proved ones.—Cigar Makers’ Journal. 

ee 

One million six hundred thousand dollars direct 
increase in wages to nearly 31,000 members is the 
record of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes during 1906, says the 
Motorman and Conductor. This represents a part 
of the energy of organization. These figures are 
solid facts, and not newspaper gloss. But, mind, 
they represent no energy on the part of non-union- 
ism. In consequence of the low wage paid to the 
unorganized, they represent double organization 
energy. 

ee Se 

The Cleveland Directory Company has reached 
an agreement with the Typographical Union which 
provides that the city directory for 1907 will be 
printed in a union shop. 


Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 

Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 Eigh- 
teenth Ave. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2488 Sacramento. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 H : 

Peterson, Con. H., y : 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. - 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 

Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
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Our handsomely enlarged store in 
our old location, the Grant Build- 
ing, at 7th and Market Streets, on 
Saturday next, February 9th. Until that date we will still 
continue to offer our liberal reduction of 10% on all suits 
made to order. 
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OUR TRADE MARK AND 
UNION LABEL, A GUARAN- 


TEE FOR ALL THAT IS TEE FOR ALL THAT IS 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. PERFECT IN TAILORING. PERFECT IN TAILORING. 
Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. = : ais 


Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. SSS - = 


WES Ravior Co44 Bry KELLEHER & BROWNE, THE irIsH TAILORS 


ataniey Tayiot Co., 544 Bryant. 
Until February 9th, at 16 and 18 Octavia Street 


OUR TRADE MARK AND 
UNION LABEL, A GUARAN- 


Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 
Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 
Telegraph Press, 4150 Highteenth. 
Thompson & Adams, 2231 Mission. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


+4 A UNION LABEL STORY. 


Peter Doerner was the proprietor of a machine 
shop in—well, no matter where. It is not necessary 
to give the name of the city. Suffice it to say that 
this is a true story, even to the names of the partici- 
pants, so the name of the city may be omitted. Doer- 
ner employed twelve or fifteen men, and one day an 
organizer for the Machinists’ Union appeared in their 
midst and persuaded them to organize a union. The 
charter was secured, and then an agreement and a 
scale of wages were drawn up and presented to 
Doerner. 

“Well, boys,” said Doerner, “I have nothing against 
unions, but I think you ought to give me a little 
time. Suppose you let me think it over for a week.” 

The men agreed to this, and Doerner spent the 
week in making some investigations. At the end of 
the week he called his employes before him and said: 

“Well, boys, do you still want me to recognize your 
union ?” 

They declared that they did. 

“And you want me to support union principles?” 

They insisted that the boss was correct. 

“And if I stand by union principles you will do 
the same?” 

The men said they would. 

“Well, boys,” said Doerner, “I have been investi- 
gating, and I find that you are asking me to do what 
you don’t do yourselves. You ask me to agree to 
employ only union labor, but you employ what you 
call ‘scab.’ Ain't I got as much right to do that as 
you have?” 

The spokesman of the men indignantly denied the 
charge. 

“You only employ union labor when you want work 
done?” queried Doerner. 

“Sure! We wouldn't employ ‘scabs’ at any price,” 
declared the men. 

“Well, boys,” said the old man, “if every one of 
you has got on union-made clothing I will sign the 
agreement. Now show up.” 

Less than half the men could show the label in 
their coats. 

“Well, if all of you have on union-made shoes 
I'll sign the agreement.” 

In vestigation showed that only two or three had 
on union-made shoes, and, from a list in his pocket, 
Doerner proved that about half of the men had on 
shoes that were penitentiary made. 

“Well, that’s too bad, boys,” said Doerner. “But 
I'll give you one more chance. If every man who 
uses tobacco has got union-made tobacco in his 
pockets I’ll sign the agreement.” 

Not a man had that kind of tobacco. 

“Boys, it ain't fair to ask me to do something you 
won't do yourselves. Now, I'll postpone signing that 
agreement for a while. I’m in favor of unions, but 
the employes ought to be willing to keep step with 
the employer. When you men can come here, every 
one with union-made clothing, union-made hats, 
union-made shoes and union-madeé everything else 
that is made anywhere by men of your class, I'll 
sign the agreement, and I won't sign it until then. 
If you want to strike, all right. But if you do I'll 
publish to the world the truth about this conference, 
and I guess the rank and file of the unions will stand 
by me.” 

The men did not strike. They pondered on the 
lesson and discussed it among themselves. A month 
later they again appeared before Doerner and stood 
the test. The boss signed immediately, but declared 
that if they broke their implied contract with their 
fellow-unionists he would feel at liberty to break his 
contract with Machinists’ Union. The shop is still 
unionized, and the men are consistent trade unionists 
yet—Will Maupin, in The Commoner. 


—— 


In answer to an advertisement for somebody to 
take charge of a church choir and play the organ the 
following reply was received: “Sir: 
advertisement for an organist and music teacher, 
either lady or gentleman. Having been both for sev- 
eral years, I offer you my service.”—E-xchange. 


I noticed your | 


NOTICE!! 


On or about January 20, ’07 
we will open a Branch Store at 


781 MARKET ST. (,1war) 


Between 3rd and 4th Sts. 


Hansen & Elrick 


MEN’S FURNISHERS and HATTERS 
1105-07 Fillmore Street 


—— Formerly Examiner Building 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


New Type New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


FRANK J. SYMMES, Pres. O. A. HALE. Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. NELSON, Vice-Pres. E. W. RUNYON, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY BRUNNER, Cashier 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 476,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus........ $2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash........ 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, December 31, 1906............ 38,531,917.28 

F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, First 
Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second Vice-President; 
A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
H. Muller, 


Cashier; George Tourny, Secretary; A. 
Goodfellow & Eells, General 


Asst. Secretary. 
Attorneys. 

Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlanat, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


NOTICE T OR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 


J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


909 FILLMORE 999 
Formerly 534-536 Third Street 


Between McAllister and Fulton Sts. 


Exclusive Hatters 


Baldwin Jewelry Co. 


Agents for All American Watches 


Factory on Premises 


1261 Van Ness Avenue, at Sutter 


SAN FRANCISCO 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American  Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 
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you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


: Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


